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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
n the front cover page are portraits of the 


O members of the “coal commission,” the 
seven men selected by President Roosevelt “to 
inquire into, consider, and pass upon all ques- 
tions at issue between the operators and miners 
in the anthracite coal-fields.”” Hon. George Gray 
of Delaware, Judge of the United States Circuit 
Court, is the chairman of the commission ; Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, is 
the recorder. The other members are Rt. Rev. 
John Lancaster Spalding, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Peoria, Mlinois; Brig.-Gen. John M. 
Wilson, U. S. A., retired; Edward Wheeler 
Parker of the United States Geological Survey ; 
Edgar E. Clark of Iowa, Grand Chief Conductor 
of the Order of Railway Conductors, and Thomas 
H. Watkins of Pennsylvania, who was chosen 
because of his familiarity with all branches of 
the anthracite industry. 

Some of these gentlemen are known to the 
reader by name and reputation. Others have 
borne a less prominent part in public life, but 
their qualifications for this important service are 
matters of record. Mr. Parker, for example, is 
a mining engineer as well as a geologist, and has 
made a special study of coal; Mr. Clark has | 
been for twelve years the head of an important | 
labor organization; Mr, Watkins lives in the 
anthracite region, and was formerly an inde- 
pendent operator. Indeed, the general judgment 
seems to be that all seven of the commissioners 
are signally competent and fair-minded men. 





he Historical Society of Peabody, Massa- 
chusetts, has placed under the corner-stone 
of its new building a “century chest,”—a copper 
box lined with asbestos paper and sealed,— 
containing letters and documents illustrative of 
public conditions and social usages at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. This chest is to 
be opened in the year 2002. It will be an} 
interesting occasion, and readers of The Com- 
panion who are not detained by other engage- 
ments at that time will be heartily welcome to 
take part in the ceremonies. 
n many localities the potato-crop was a failure 
this year; but an occurrence in Stark, 
Maine, reminds us that even rotten potatoes may 
have a moral mission, and fulfil it well. It was 
a Stark farmer who sacked his melancholy crop 
and stood the sacks against the barn, designing 
to feed the potatoes to his hogs. Then somebody 
came along one night and stole certain of the 
sacks, and the farmer got more good of his rotten 
potatoes than if he had carried out his original 
plan. He has grown fat with happy laughter, 
imagining the emotions of the thief when he 
opens the sacks. 





iN agricultural paper repeats a tradition that 
fairs in this country originated “about a 
hundred years ago,”” when one Elkanah Watson 
of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, raised two fine 
sheep, and for the convenience of the many who 
wished to see them arranged to have them in 
town on a certain day in each week. This 
prompted other farmers to come with choice 
specimens of stock, and pretty soon the big 
pumpkin appeared, and thus the annual show 
was evolved. It is hardly necessary or worth 
while to argue against the legend, especially since 
it seems likely that a Yankee was the pioneer of 
American fairs. Yet careless and credulous 
readers should be reminded that fairs are a good 
deal more than a century old; about as old, in 
fact, as civilization itself. 


he Lovell system, as people familiarly call it, 

the New Hampshire Traction Company, as 
it is officially known, is now complete. It com- 
prises eleven electric railways aggregating one 
hundred and twenty-seven miles in length, 
netting southeastern New Hampshire and 
northeastern Massachusetts ; an immense power 
plant at Portsmouth and a smaller one at 











Hampton ; the Hampton River bridge, together 
with a hotel and casino, parks and theaters, 
waiting-stations and car-barns, and the usual 
equipment of rolling-stock. The distinction of 
the system is that it is all operated from the 
power plant at Portsmouth, the plant at Hamp- 
ton being reserved as an auxiliary. 


“Every hour,” writes Railroad Commissioner | 


Putney in the Manchester Mirror, “the cars 


leave Nashua headed for the coast, and are 
moved, lighted and heated with electricity 


generated at Portsmouth, sixty-two miles away 
as the wires run, and the loss in transmission is 
figured as only ten per cent. All other cars are 
furnished with power from the same plant, as 
are the electric lighting, heating and power 
machines that are operated under contract with 
cities, towns and private parties ; and the Ports- 
mouth plant when fully equipped will carry 
double and treble what it does now. If there is 
anything more wonderful or more promising in 
the marvelous electrical demonstn ations of the 
year, we do not know what it is.”’ 
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PIANOFORTE 


SCHOOL 


30 Huntington Ave., Boston. 


NATURE'S OWN CURE. 


Hyomei Cures Catarrh Without Dan- 
gerous Drugging of the Stomach. 

Not until Hyomei was discovered has 
it been possible to truthfully say thata 
remedy for catarrh was known. 

This remedy is breathed through the 
Hyomei inhaler for a few minutes four 
times a day, and during that time every 
particle of air taken into the air-passages 
and lungs is impregnated with the germ- 
killing and health-giving Hyomei. It is 
the only treatment that cures catarrh. 

Stomach-drugging often causes disor- 
dered digestion or brings on some other 
diseases, and never makes a permanent 
cure of catarrh. Hyomei not only kills 
the germs in the throat and nose, but pen- 
etrates to the minutest air-cells in the 
lungs and enters the blood with the oxy- 
gen, killing the germs in the blood. It 








MY SITUATIONI( 


HAW_ was obtained for me by 
Burdett ote “3 a (- tual Business — Shorthand.— 
Pauline M. Harrington, Brookline, Mass. Write to 


Burdett College, 694 ashington St., Boston, for Journal. 


CARMEL SOAP 


is ABSOLUTELY PURE. It 
is made in Palestine, Syr- 
ia, from Sweet Olive Oil 
and contains all the emol- | 
lient properties of the oil. | 
Delightful to use and keeps 
the skin soft and smooth. 
Sold by all druggists and grocers, 1oc. Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pearl Street, N.Y. 

















If yours ever 

TIRED FEET. $2225" 
* or trouble, 

PIERCE’S Foot REsT is guaranteed to relieve. 

4-0z. pkg. 25c. Of your shoe dealer or sent post- 

paid by mfrs. THE A. F. PIERCE CO., Wallingford, Ct. 











Parlor Golf 


We will send one of these fascinating 
little games, advertising 


V E LV Toilet, Manicure 


and — 















frees the mucous membrane from poison- 
ous microbes and gives perfect health. 


A complete outfit costs but $1.00, and | 


includes an inhaler, dropper, and suffi- 
cient Hyomei for more than a month’s 
treatment. 

The leading druggists of every city 
have so much faith in the merit of Hyo- 
mei that they agree to return the money 





Hehasa 
Position 


as Watchmaker. He 
stepped right into it 
upon receiving the di- 
ploma of this school. 
In addition to being 
a Watchmaker, he is 








Pumice 
Panel. 


Observe 
Velvet 
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Absolutely Free to any address on receipt of 5c. 
to cover postage and packing. Write to 
Dept. H, WILLARD CHEMICAL COMPANY, Boston. 











a practical Engraver 
and Optician. With 
these three trades at 
his finger-ends he is §]| 
well equipped for 
life’s battle as a bread- 
winner, after studying 

with us only a year. 
men, what we have 
of 
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others we can do for you. 
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NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in the 
Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 
The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 


If substitutes are offered, 
write us. 
New Booklet Free. 
- 2 En ay issold 
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Lalance & Mfg. Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 


























to any purchaser who may be dissatisfied. 








once addressed a vast audience that suddenly 


turned into a howling mob. 


tempting to be heard over the tumult, the 
great orator calmly pointed to the reporters, 


saying: 


“Howl on! I speak to thirty millions here.” 
As that message reached the millions 


through the newspapers, so 
good news of 


Chase &Sanbonis 
Teas 


is carried to every city 
throughout the American 
Continent. 





“ORIGINAL PACKAGE” TEAS. 
BUFFALO CHOP (Formosa Oolong). 
HUNG KEE CHOP (erunocs Oolong). 
ORLOFF (Formosa Oolo: 

KOH8-I-NOOR (English ‘Break fast). 
ORANGE PEKOK (India and Ceylon). 
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A Great 


Surprise ! 
Guests visiting 
the homes of our 
patronsfrequent- 
ly look upon the F 
rugs that we @ 
have rewoven 
from their 
host’s old and 
‘I discarded carpets as 
=] brand-new rugs, they 
=§ look and wear so 


well. Send us your 
old carpet and let us 
surprise you. "ne 
cost will be smai/. 




































Write for further particulars. 
LEWIS BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 











Heat 5 Rooms $75 


7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


witha 


Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a 
DIGHTON. Lrery 








price on a new 
art Warranted. 





DIGHTON 


Write for Catalogue. 


FURNACE CO., 


Taunton, Mass. 














A UNITED STATES 
WALL MAP 


FREE mounted on rollers, ready 


tohangonthewall. Itis printed in colors, 
is thoroughly up to date, and is particu- 
larly interesting and valuable, as it shows 
in colors the different divisions of territory 
in America acquired since the Revolution. 
The original thirteen states, Louisiana 
purchase, the exas aunexation, the 
Gadsden purchase, the cession by Mexico 
and the Northwest acquisitions by dis- 
covery and settlement. It will be sent to 
any address on receipt of 15 cents in post- 
age to pay for packing and transportation. 
P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Cc. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago. 
92 


This handsome couuty 
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Business — Shorthand 


Admits new pupils daily. Prospectus Free. 
BURDETT COLLEGE, 694 Washington St., Boston. 
































“TT’S to be this evening —the tin- 
shower.” 
“The what ?” 

Mrs. Leggett looked hazily at her 
visitor, her intellect momentarily clouded 
by the sudden discovery of a distracting 
lack of connection between her shirt- 
waist and the belt of her skirt. She 
had been making beds the moment 
before, and the one pin she had hastily 
spiked into the front of her belt had 
failed of any effect on the general whole. 
“Oh, yes, of course, I understand. It’s 
for Bessie Mershom, isn’t it? 1 know 
she’s to be married next month. Milicent 
was telling me about it last week. Every 
one is to meet at your house, you say, 
before going to the Mershoms? I don’t 
know whether Milicent will be able to 
go, after all, but —’”’ 

“Oh, yes, I will!” said Milicent, 
eagerly. She was a pretty, stylish- 
looking girl, with an air of young lady- 
hood not warranted by her fifteen years. 
“T can go with the Farleys, mother, 
if you don’t want to go. What shall I 
take, Mrs. Bird?” 

“Oh, any little thing,’ said Mrs. 
Bird, indulgently. “ Bread-pans are 
always useful, or cake-tins.’”’ She rose 
from the end of the sofa, holding a black 
silk bag in one hand—a tall and straight 
and severely trim woman, with the end 
of a quill feather projecting obliquely 
over her large nose. “It’s a shame to 
disturb you so early in the morning, but 
I was just passing on my way home from 
market. Mr. Bird took the seven- 
fourteen train in this morning, and I 
declare I’m quite tired already. It 
gives you such a long day!” 

“Yes, it does,” said Mrs. Leggett. 
She forbore to remark that her husband, 
being a travelling man, had left that 
very Monday morning on the six o’clock 
train, and that she had been up before 
five to get the meal that he had hardly 
tasted in his last hurry. The morning 
had been one long procession of break- 
fasts among her six children, with 
preparations for a washerwoman who 
did not come. Mrs. Leggett never 
mentioned her domestic affairs among her 
neighbors; people always answered her at 
cross-purposes, she had found. 

When women bemoaned their temporarily 


husbandless or servantless condition, they 


invariably said to her, “But of course it’s so 
different with you ; you’re used to it.” 

“I think I’ll buy jelly-cake tins,” said 
Milicent, after the guest had departed. “I 
want to take Bessie something decent. Three 
will be enough ; they’re fifteen cents apiece. I 
priced ’em the other day. When can you give 
me the money, mother ?” 

“T can’t give you anything until the letter 
comes.” Her voice had an unusual sharpness 
in it, which made the daughter look at her in 
surprise. They all knew that “the letter” 
meant one that came the first of every month 
enclosing a tiny check for the rental of a tiny 
backwoods cottage which was Mrs. Leggett’s 
sole patrimony. “It ought to have been here 
in the first mail.’ 

“Didn’t father leave you any money ?” 

Mrs. Leggett’s face looked hard. 
enough to last the week out.’ 

Milicent’s eyes began to grow moist. 

“If the check doesn’t come in time! All 
my friends will be at the shower. I suppose I 
may just as well make up my mind to stay at 
home. I suppose —” 

“Tt’s no use talking to me now, Milicent; 
you’ll just have to wait and see. Yes, I know 
I’m all coming apart, but there’s no sense in 
your trying to pin me together until I’ve 
wiped down the stairs. You had better go up 
and straighten the boys’ room — Well, never 
mind, then, if you have to practise. What is 
it, Emily ?” 

She turned to the second daughter, who was 


“ Not 


short and wiry and black-browed like her | 
mother. The red bow on her small pigtail | 
accentuated the narrow face and the gleam of | 











whole box of handkerchiefs, but I told 
Alice one handkerchief ought to do if it 
was a nice one. How much do they-cost 
with initials on them ?” 


said Mrs. Leggett. “Where is Tom? 
Lancey!” She stood up and straightened 
her back, tired from bending over the 


‘6 YES, I KNOW I’M ALL COMING APART.”’ 


almost more than the blonde prettiness she 
adored in Milicent. She had a strangely 
fellow feeling for the girl who was like her. 

“What is it, Emily ?” 

“When can you give me that quarter, 
mother ?”” 

“What quarter?” ; 

Emily looked tragic. “I knew you wouldn’t 
remember! You said if I told you in time— 
and I did, a week ago. It’s for the box the 
Busy Bees are sending to the Orphans’ Home 
—we each give a towel. Miss Gladys said 
we could get good ones for twenty-five cents 
apiece. We’re to help pack the box this 
afternoon, and have lemonade and cake. I 
told you, and now —” 

“Just as soon as the check comes,” said Mrs. 
Leggett, “you can get it cashed, Emily.” 

“Can’t you let me have the money now, and 
pay yourself back afterwards?” asked Emily, 
astutely. 

Mrs. Leggett shook her head. She admired 
Emily’s persistency more than Milicent’s sen- 
sitiveness. 

“No. If I once begin that —’”’ 

“Suppose the letter doesn’t come?” 

“Oh, I think it will, Emily,” said the mother, 
gently, turning to her work on the stairs. “I 
want you to take father’s collars to the laundry 
now. What’s the matter? Why don’t you 
want to go?” 

“T hate to look at the Chinaman,” said 
Emily, doggedly, “and I don’t want to go 
down-town twice; it’s too warm. I want to 
go when I can buy the towel.” 

“Oh, very well,” said the mother, weakly. 
“Alice can take them.” 

“Alice wants to buy something, too.” 

“What 9 

“Miss Dorothy,—her teacher,—she’s to sail 
to-morrow, and the girls decided yesterday to 
give her a handkerchief-shower this afternoon. 


the dark eyes that appealed to the mother| Alice wanted me to tell you. Minnie and 





stairs. Her tense features relaxed. Lancey 
looked so like his father! She leaned her 
head for a moment against his slender young 
arm, the arm that was beginning already to 
wield a weapon in the long fight. Lancey had 
“a position.” 
vacation time. ‘What is it, Lancey ?” 

“Mother,—I hate to ask you, but—could 
you let me have a little money? When I get 
paid I’ll give it all to you, but just to-day — 
You know how long Mr. Burton’s been sick, 
and we want to give him —” 

“A medicine-shower ?” asked Mrs. Leggett, 
coldly. 

Lancey stared at her, offended. ‘“‘What do 
you mean, mother? You know he never would 
take a cent for training the boys. We always 
meant to give him something, and we voted 
Saturday to buy him a chair. My share is 
only a quarter, anyway.” 

“Tf I get my check today you can have 
it,”” repeated Mrs. Leggett, parrot-wise. That 
little five-dollar check represented all the over- 
flow of luxury in the entire family. If she had 
uses of her own for it she kept quiet. She was 
used to being close-mouthed. What, indeed, 
was the good of being anything else? 

“Mother, I want some money! Mrs. Brice 
sent me for it!”? A small, freckle-faced boy 
rushed in as Lancey walked off. “It’s for the 
ice-cream for the Fresh Air Fun’s picnic ’s 
afternoon! Mrs. Brice says I can help take it 
to’em! I want a quarter!” 

“For goodness’ sake!”” Mrs. Leggett stared 
blankly down at the eager face. “What’s let 
loose on you all? You can’t have the money 
now ; there isn’t any. When my check comes 
I’ll see about it. What is Tottieupto? He’s 
so quiet !”” 

“He’s been eating dirt,” said Tom, gloomily. 
“Tt’s all over him; Emily’s just taken him in. 
And can’t I have —” 

“No, you can’t!” said Mrs. Leggett, shortly. 


Chrissie Wells are each going to take a | 


“T’ll tell you when the check comes,” | 
O | Mother, who usually felt every heart-beat of 


He was to start in to work this | 
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“You can take your father’s collars to the 
laundry.” 

There was something queer about that 
Monday, apart from the strain of watching 
for the mails. The children could hardly tell 
what it was that made the house so unpleasant. 


each member of the family as if it were her 

own, had a strange look in her eyes, and when 
she helped them at dinner she looked 
over their heads. Even Lancey began 
to feel a sort of resentment against her. 
It was foolish to lay it all on the letter! 
She was doing nothing to make the hard 
situation easier for them, and they 
knew she could if she wanted to. What 
else were mothers for? 

“It’s come, it’s come!” Emily, who 
had been sitting all dressed in the parlor 
window, waiting in defiant expectation, 
was the first to spy the letter in Lancey’s 
hand, and joined in the mad rush to 
mother’s room. She took the missive, 
but even then her eyes did not light up. 
But she started as she opened the 
pages inside, and then looked again on 
the envelope. The familiar little blue 
slip was not there. 

“There isn’t any check.” She put 
the letter aside, and began to darn stock- 
ings impassively. “‘Mr. Barrow has 
been ill, and they can’t pay the rent 
until next month.” 

“But they’ll have to!” cried Emily, 
imperatively. 

“No, they can’t,” said Lancey, in 
dejection. 

“What are we going to do?” 
eyes were pleading. 

The mother threw the stocking away 
from her with a fierce gesture. “I don’t 
see what you all look at me like that 
for! I don’t see but what we’re just 
as well off without that check as with 
it. I’m just sick and tired of giving to 
people who have more than I have !’’ 

“Mother !”’ 

“T have never had enough of anything 

- —never!’”’ She sat bending forward, 
her face tense, as her flock stood uneasily 
round her. Only Tottie was happy, 
emptying his mother’s work-basket. 

“T have never had enough of anything, 
no, not in my whole life! My father 
failed in business and then he lost his 
health. I’ve told you all about it lots 
of times. I taught school, but I could 
never buy anything for myself—not that 
you could call buying; we just lived. 
When I married your father I didn’t 
even have my half-dozen of everything, 
let alone a dozen, like other girls. J 

didn’t have any ‘showers’! And as soon’s we 

were married your father failed.’’ 

“He didn’t lose his health,” said Emily, 
aggressively. Gloom was settling down like 
a fog, the gloom that follows inevitably the 
depression of the mother who makes the atmos- 
phere of the household. 

“No, but I lost him !”’ retorted Mrs. Leggett ; 
“that is, I lost his society. I married to be 
with him, I suppose, and what do I see of 
your father? Off for six weeks and home over 
Sunday! He’s no more than a visitor. And 
with all his being away I don’t see that we get 
anything more for it! I’m tired of giving to 
tin-showers and wooden-showers and anniver- 
saries and testimonials and missionary boxes! 
My baking tins—I haven’t had new ones since 
Lancey was born. I helped pay for the table- 
cloths in the missionary box—six of them. 
I’ve never had more than three, or enough 
napkins, or enough white spreads, or kitchen 
things. I’ve just scrabbled along and kept 
house on old things I’m ashamed to let any- 
body see !’’ 

“T don’t see what you talk like that to us 
for!’ said Emily, in a high voice. “We can’t 
help it; we go without thingsenough. As soon 
as I’m able —” 

“There!” said Mrs. Leggett, in a tone so 
fraught with poignant feeling that Emily 
stopped short. “I can’t even be cross when I 
want to, you all get so cantankerous, too. I 
can’t let myself goa minute! I’ve got to be 
everlasting sunshine, no matter how I feel. I 
suppose I’ll just have to make up my mind to 
go on and on always as I have been doing— 
doing without. I’ve never had enough of any- 
thing in my whole life—but children!” © She 
stopped suddenly, and her eyes roved over the 
group in its gloom and forlornness—Lancey’s 
handsome head leaning wearily against the red 
curtains, Milicent’s graceful figure drooping, 
dark-browed Emily with a trembling lip, and 


Alice’s 
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the other children with an air of being beaten. | protested. ‘‘Lancey, there’s a quarter in my top 


They were being driven off the earth to the | drawer you can take. 


waters under the earth. How young they looked, 
how dear, how beautiful! It was as if a dark 
veil had been swept off from her face. 

A tender smile radiated from the mother as her 
intense maternity reasserted itself with its old 
supremacy—a smile so enfolding, so ineffable, 
that the children lifted up their heads and visibly 
bloomed and drank in life, and radiated the joy 
back again. This was the being they knew ; this 
was mother. 

“I’ve never had enough of anything in my 
life but children.” Her voice broke with an 
exquisite music on the rock of her compunction. 
‘Heaven knows, I’m a rich woman. I ought 
never to complain as long as I have my children.” 

“Are you really glad you have us, mother?” 
asked Alice, while Tottie came nearer to bask in 
the sunshine. His mother drew him close and 
kissed the top of his fair head, a joy as of new 


wine running through her veins each time her | 


lips touched the warm curls. 





I can spare it as well as 
not. Of course you want to give, don’t you, 
dear? And there’s that picture-frame over there, 
Milicent ; it looks like silver, but it’s a sort of tin. 
If you polish it up and take out the photograph 
it will be as nice as anything for the shower. As 
for you, Emily, I’ve got three towels put away 
out of those Cousin Ada gave me Christmas; you 
can take one of those. Alice—let me see—Alice, 
Why don’t you take the little pink handkerchief- 
case you bought at the fair? I think Miss 
Dorothy’d like that better than handkerchiefs, if 
she’s got so many.” 

It was the old transmuting touch the children 
knew, the magical conjuring of love. “Tom— 
well, I’Il make some lemonade, and he and Tottie 
can ask the little boy next door, and play they’re 
little ‘Fresh Air Fun’s’ in the back yard. 1”’— 
she put her arms round all the clustering group 
she could gather to her—“I don’t know what’s 
possessed me to talk as I’ve done this after- 
| noon about being poor, when I’ ve got my blessed 


“T don’t know where I’ve been to-day!” she | children! Mother’s as rich — 











Both girls were | every day on being so for- 


HILIPPA, going down the stairs, met | we congratulate ourselves 
P Evelina coming up. 


young, and both were slight of figure and 
fair of face. But Philippa was rosy, and her 
eyes sparkled, while Evelina’s drooping lashes 
rested on a cheek as delicately pale and trans- 
parent as the leaf of a jasmine flower. 

From a room somewhere in the upper part of 
the house there issued a wild racket of noise and 
confusion — the dragging of chairs across the 
floor, the clatter of small but vigorous feet, 
the rivalry of small but determined voices, and 
through all a curious, insistent sound like the 
shrilling of some gigantic insect. 

“OQ Friulein,” said Philippa, laughing and 
frowning and puckering her pretty mouth into 
a little pout of distress, “I am so glad you have 
come! Now there will be some peace. I went 
in to stay with the children a few minutes while 
Marie was busy. 

“T thought I would try a little kindergartening 
all by myself; but they lost all respect for me as 
soon as they found out that I didn’t know how 
to fold the king’s crown. Then I tried telling 
them a story about the bee. 

“T explained about its being such a virtuous 
little insect, and gathering honey from’ every 
opening flower, and all that ; and then I told the 
children to play they were little bees themselves, 
and see how busy and happy they could be until 
you came. 

“And then I went out of the room a minute; 
and what did Tommy do but begin to buzz and 
bumble so loud you couldn’t hear yourself think, 
and go staggering round the room bumping up 
against the furniture. And of course Stubs and 
Fanny and the Angel had to buzz and bumble, 
too, and they all bumped up against the Angel 
so hard that she fell down and began to cry. 
And I think they’re playing bee yet. Friiulein, 
how do you manage when they take things that 
way ated 

A smile trembled on Evelina’s pale lips. 

“It is rather perplexing,’ she said; “but I 
think we can straighten it out for them, and 
make the bee useful, after all.” 

“Oh, you can straighten it out, of course,” 
cried Philippa, “because you know how! I 
suppose—it must be—well, the experience, isn’t 
it?” 

“IT suppose so,” said the other, simply and 
soberly. ‘The kndwing how is a good deal, of 
course.”” 

And then she went on up the stairs and 
Philippa went on down, smiling and singing to 
herself. They were velvet-carpeted stairs, and 
the hall was wide and softly lighted by the 
stained-glass window on the landing. 

In the parlor sat Philippa’s mother, talking 





to a visitor, who listened with an anxious expres- | 
sion of countenance and an evident effort not to | 


appear absent-minded. 
this presently. 

“Oh, you’re thinking about the children,” she 
said, smiling easily. 
they will be quiet immediately. Friulein has 
just come in,—their governess,—and they are 
always good with her. They just adore her—a 
perfect treasure, Cousin Josephine! It’s won- 
derful how we happened to get her, and at such 
a price, too!” 

‘She is a kindergartner ?”’ asked the visitor. 

“Yes, and thoroughly trained— superior in 
every way, we think. I call her oneof Philippa’s 
bargains. Philippa got her, of course. She is 
the cleverest child about such matters—always 
picking up the prettiest things for herself for 
almost nothing; and she seems to have picked 
up Friulein in much the same way. 

“You see, when Friiulein—not that she’s Ger- 
man, but we call her that because the last one 


“Don’t let them worry you; | 


Mrs. Somers perceived | 


|/eome in!” she called, 
hearing the girl’s light 
step outside. 


| tunate. Philippa, dear, 


She looked up proudly 
at her tall daughter, 
whose smile was as sun- 
nily sweet and good- 
humored as her own. 

“Now, mamma,” cried 
Philippa, gaily, when 
Cousin Josephine was 
gone, “put on your little 
bonnet right away, and 
come with me to see my 
‘shut-in’ people! And 
then, this afternoon, if 
you’re not too tired, 
there’s just the sweetest 
bit of a hat at Madame 
Meyer’s. I saw it yes- 
terday,—precisely what I 
want to go with my green 
suit,—and such a bar- 
gain!” 

Off they went presently, 
with a rustle of silken 
skirts and a ripple of 
merry talk and laughter. 

At one o’clock Evelina 
met them coming home to 
luncheon. She was just 
leaving the house, and 
Mrs. Somers stopped her 
on the steps. 

**Were the children 
good to-day ?” she asked, 
kindly. “You look a 
little pale, Fraulein. You 
must take care of your- 
self. We cannot have you getting sick, you 
know. What would the children do? Good- 
by 1"? 

“Her eyes look tired,” said Philippa, thought- 
fully. 

“But the hours are short,” said her mother, 
easily. “She ought to be able to rest enough 
in the afternoon to be fresh for her work in the 
morning.” 

“Oh, no, I can’t get sick! I can’t get sick!’ 
said Evelina, as she walked away. “They prize 
me so!” A little bitterness was in her smile. 
She tucked the little threadbare fingers of her 
gloves closer into her shabby muff, the spring air 
being raw and chilly, and hurrying swiftly down 
the crowded avenue,—for car fares count up fast 
and must be saved,—turned down into a side 
street, where there shone the tempting windows 
of a modest restaurant. 

She ate her luncheon here and hurried back, 
not home, but to the crowded avenue again, and 


“IT IS THE 
SATISFACTORY TO US.’’ 


| toward the very store to which Philippa, after a 





hurried luncheon, had already hastened in her 
carriage. And so it chanced that, seated in the 
inner room of Madame Meyer’s Fashionable 
Emporium, trying on the bit of a hat, while Stubs, 
whom she had brought with her, investigated 
with equal enjoyment some silken flowers left 
within his reach, Philippa, in the mirror, saw 
the reflection of Evelina entering the door. 

“So the little Friiulein must have a spring hat, 


too!”? she smiled. And then she frowned in | 


wonder, for the little Friiulein had slipped away 
somewhere and taken off her wraps, and now 
was moving about in her trim black gown as if 
she belonged there; and—yes, was talking to 
a customer who had just come in! 

“Madame,” said Philippa, sitting up straight 
and forgetting her hat, “who is that young lady 


was, and so it’s easier to remember ; her name is | in the front room trying the red and purple | 
Dodd or Dobbs or something, I forget—well, she bonnet on the fat lady with the gray hair, who 
lost some position that she expected to have in | ought to know better ?”’ 


the fall, I believe, and so was glad enough to come 
here, 


“That,” said madame, glancing up, “that is 


Philippa happened to hear of her, and | Miss Dodd. You know her, mademoiselle?” 


“T—yes—but I didn’t know—is she a sales- 
woman here?” stammered Philippa. 


“Sometimes,” said madame, cautiously. “Eh 
bien! Those leafs —” 


“Oh, never mind the hat!” Philippa cried, 
impatiently. “I want to know—about that girl 
—who is she? ‘Tell me, please!’’ 

Madame’s keen black eyes changed and softened 
with ready feeling. “Truly?” she said. “You 
care to know? It is not much to tell. She is a 
little teacher, this poor Miss Dodd. She and 
her mother have live more than a year in the 
same house with me. She love her teaching, 
oh, so much! And she have study three, four 
years, to fit herself. But in the fall, she tell me, 
she have lose the situation she expec’, because 
she was so seeck, oh, ver’, ver’ seeck! And the 
medicines and doctors, and at last the hospital, 
they eat up all her money, her little savings, 
pauvre petite ! 

“And when she was all cure her courage it is 
gone, and all the schools are fill’. There is no 
place—then she must take what she can get. 








But, yes, the private pupils—mademoiselle, they 
do not pay her well, those people where she teach ! 
She have not tell me who they are, but they 
have money, and they do not pay her half what 
she is wort’, 1 know. They do not unnerstand 
how she have work, have study, for the know. 
So now she come to me to sell the hats. That, 
it is new; but she is quick, and in the busy 
times, the afternoons, she work for me. But 
it is hard, that!”” She shrugged her shoulders 


TERMS THAT ARE NOT 


and spread her hands with an eloquent gesture 
of generous indignation. 

Philippa’s cheeks had turned as pink as the 
roses in her hat. She sat quite still, gazing at 
her reflection in the glass and the little black 
figure moving to and fro in the dim background. 

“Thank you, madame,” she said, briefly, when 
the voluble milliner paused, her ample bosom 
heaving with the warmth of her generous feel- 
ings. “It is—hard, as you say; but things like 
that do happen, I suppose. About this hat — 

“Parfaite, I do assure you!” cried madame, 
returning to the subject with a facile grace. 
“And then, the price—consider! Twenty dollars 
for a hat worth —’” 

Philippa’s cheeks grew pinker still, and a 
flash of something proud, indignant, came into 
her eyes. 

“Yes, I will take the hat,’ she said, “and 
pay, if you please, madame, whatever it is worth. 
I believe I am—sick of bargains! Please send 
it home to-morrow, with the bill. Come, Stubs! 
Good afternoon, madame !’’ 

She swept away with dignity, the fascinated 
Stubs dragged after her by one reluctant hand, 
and left madame bewildered by her sudden change 
of mood. 

“OQ Ph’ippa!’” shouted Stubs, his short legs 
making heroic efforts to keep up with his sister’s 
rapid pace. “O Ph’ippa! I saw Fwiulein—I 
saw Fwiiulein in the mill’ner’s shop!” 

“Indeed ! 





| lippa, with polite surprise. “Strange. Sodid I!’ | 
“She’s got a burfday, Fwiulein has!” His | 
shrill, small voice penetrated above the roar of | 


the street. “She told us so—to-mowwow—a 
burfday, F wiiulein has !’’ 

“Tndeed !”” Philippa said again,.grimly. ‘What | 
| are you going to give her, Stubs?” She turned | 
upon him with a sudden and disconcerting | 
severity. ‘“You’re going to give her something ! | 
What shall it be? Flowers, Stubs? Roses, | 
violets, candy, Stubs ?” 

“ Cawamels!” shrieked 





Stubs, in ecstasy. 
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“Cawamels and choc’let cweams—pounds an’ 
pounds !”” 

“Pounds and pounds!” echoed Philippa, 
recklessly. “And flowers, too! O Stubs, we’ll 
make it up to her, my dear—somehow we’ll make 
it up to her!” 

And then Stubs caught the note of something 
strange and sorry in his sister’s voice, and looking 
up, beheld tears in Philippa’s merry eyes. 

She was all ready for Evelina the next morn- 
ing when that unsuspecting young person came 
up the stairs again, and pausing at the door of 
the library where Mrs. Somers sat, tapped softly 
and came in. 

The little “Friiulein’s” delicate face was paler 
than usual, and her quiet manner was a trifle 
flurried. 

**T thought,-Mrs. Somers,” she began—‘ I 
have been thinking for some time that I ought 
to tell you—I am afraid I shall not be able to go 
on with the children. I —” 

“Oh, is that you, Fraulein?” said Philippa, 
coming out casually from behind the window 
curtain, and taking a position of much firmness 
and dignity beside the big table in the middle of 
theroom. ‘“‘Mamma willexcuse me. You know 
it was I who made the arrangement with you 
in the first place, so if you are going to resign or 
anything, will you please do it to me?’ 

“Oh,” said Evelina, flushing faintly, “1 was 
going to say —’”’ She looked wistfully at Mrs. 








You don’t say so!”? returned Phi- | 


Somers, who, smiling, rose and left the room, and 
then she turned to Phi- 
lippa with an appealing 
doubt and distress in her 
face; but that perverse 
young lady was unmoved. 

“I don’t think, how- 
ever, that it is necessary 
for you to go on,” ob- 
served Philippa, lightly, 
playing with a paper- 
knife which lay upon the 
table, “because I know 
what you are going to 
say. I should have 
spoken to you anyway 
this morning. I saw you 
yesterday, Fraulein, at 
Madame Meyer’s; and 
frankly, to tell you the 
truth, I don’t see how 
you can carry on millinery 
and kindergartening, suc- 
cessfully, at the same 
time.” 

“T can’t,” said Evelina, 
with a little rueful smile. 
“That’s just the trouble. 
I thought I could—I 
hoped so; but I am not 
very strong, and now —’’ 

“And there is another 
thing, Friiulein,”’ contin- 
ued Philippa, judicially. 
“TI was going to speak to 
you to-day because—I am 
very sorry to mention it, 
but we have not felt, 
mamma and I—we have 
not felt quite satisfied — 
She paused. 

“Not satisfied!’ said 
Evelina, falling back a 
little, the crimson color 
coming up in her white cheek. “ Indeed, you 
have said, and Mrs. Somers, that you found my 
work —”’ 

“Oh, not your work,” said Philippa, with a 
haughty wave of the paper-knife. “It is—to be 
quite frank with you, Fraiulein—it is the terms 
that are not satisfactory to us.” 

“The—terms !’’ said Evelina. 

“The terms,” repeated Philippa, firmly. She 
avoided the other’s astonished and’ incredulous 
eyes. 

“Miss Somers,” said Evelina, after a moment, 
her voice a little shaken, “it seems to me there 
must be some mistake. I always supposed you 
knew ; I thought surely you understood that I 
came to you for scarcely half what I ought, what 
I should usually receive. It was so late, you 
know, and I needed—why, that is why I have 
to go to Madame Meyer’s! I —” 

“Exactly !”’ said Philippa, with spirit. ‘That 
is just what I object to. Why do you do it” 
What right have you to go on teaching my littl 
brothers and sisters for scarcely more than half 
what you are worth? It isn’t fair, it isn’t right; 
and I can’t have it go on any longer, Friulein, 
do you understand? A person like you, whi 
knows about kings’ crowns and saltcellars anc 
gifts and what not, and how to make a wretched 
bee useful instead of demoralizing! Oh, I learned 
something yesterday—you needn’t think —” 

“Miss Somers!” said Evelina. Her voice 
was very quiet. ‘Miss Somers!” 

“Tt is the knowing how!” said Philippa, 
sternly, emphasizing her words with vicious 
stabs of her weapon into the felt table-cover. 
| “You have worked for it and studied for it ; and 
that you should go on using it up on Stubs and 
| Tommy and Fanny and the Angel for— It’s 
|absurd! If you want to stay here, Friiulein, and 
work over their young ideas, you’ll have to agree 
to do it for—what it’s worth ; or else you may £0 
and sell hats all the rest of your life, if you want 
I don’t care!” 
| “Miss Somers!” Evelina said again. 
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looked, and what she saw in the little Fraulein’s 
smiling, tremulous face, the comprehension, 
wonder, relief and gratitude, went to her girlish 
heart. 

“Friulein—Miss Dodd,” she said, earnestly, 
dropping her defiant manner as she did her 
paper -knife, ““I mean it, truly! We didn’t 
know, mamma and I, we didn’t understand; 
and it was all my fault, because I didn’t stop to 
think. And now, if you would stay and let us 
make it up to you, Miss Dodd, and pay you 
what it’s worth—to you—to us —”’ 

“Miss Somers,” Evelina began once more ; but 
the rest of her reply will be forever among the 
secret things of unwritten history, for at that 
moment the voice of Stubs was heard in the hall. 

“He saved the situation, mamma,” said Phi- 
lippa, telling about it afterward; “just barely 
saved it. For from the way that Friulein looked, 
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HE Americans who came 

down to Porto Rico in 1898 and 
the early part of 1899, during the 
months immediately following the 
evacuation of the Spanish troops, 
found strange, medieval little cities, 
attractive only with the picturesque- 
ness derived from age, and filthy 
to the last degree. The simplest 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





I know in another minute she would have cried ; 


cried, too. But with Stubs and Tommy yelling 
like little demons, and Fanny and the Angel 
tumbling over their bouquets, and having to be 
picked up and petted, and all of them explaining 
at the top of their lungs that it was Friulein’s 
birthday, and offering her chocolate creams and 
kisses, we simply couldn’t be very tragic. So I 
told her she’d better take her things off and stay a 
while, and she said she thought she would, and 
—that’s all. 

“But I’d like you to understand, mamma,” 
Philippa concluded, impressively, “that I haven’t 
lost my reputation, because she is a bargain. 
Whatever we may pay for her she’ll be worth 
more, as you’d know yourself if you should 
| spend one single morning in the nursery with 
| Stubs!” 
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triumph to the station. But as soon 
as he had recovered from his aston- 
ishment he cheerfully administered 
a friendly kick to each of his captors, 
and walked off into the mountains 
undisturbed and unvaccinated. 

The desperate need of other sani- 
tary measures was most evident to 


sanitary precautions were almost Co ator toe (OT observing American who came 
unknown; saloons and gambling- of Porto Rico to Porto Rico in these early days. 


places, run by the lowest class of 
adventurers, were open day and night on every 
street. ‘The streets themselves were filled at all 
hours with soldiers. Of these a majority were 
men who had enlisted for the war and were now 
discharged and awaiting transportation, and who, 
lacking the discipline of the long-service regulars, 
and thrown on their own resources for amuse- 
ment, did not always conduct themselves well. 

The poverty-stricken and helpless population, 
bewildered and sulky, were asking where were 
the mighty benefits promised by the great 
American government, the benefactor to whose 
coming they had looked forward with such 
childlike faith, and whose invading army they 
had welcomed with open arms. 

The reins of government were in the hands of 
the army, all important positions being held by 
officers detailed for the purpose, each doing his 
best at his uncongenial post to bring order out of 
the chaos into which official matters had been 
thrown by the war. 

Business was practically at a standstill; mer- 
chants in the cities and planters in the country 
were on the verge of ruin, and the latter lived in 
constant dread of the gangs of bandits who 
infested the mountains and took advantage of 
the confusion to levy tribute unmolested. 

It is no wonder that the Porto Ricans became 
more perplexed and sullen as time went on and 
no improvement came. Knowing by experience 
and tradition no other than a military govern- 
ment, they had accepted ours as in the natural 
course of events, and supposed that the, to them, 
astounding conditions accompanying it had come 
to stay. The voices of the few enlightened and 
educated men who endeavored to reassure the 
others were unheard amidst the general clamor. 

Necessary as the soldiers were in those unset- 
tled times, and splendid as was the work they 
did, they could not understand the people or 
their queer customs; they called them, con- 
temptuously, “spigottis,” and often accorded 
them mistaken and tactless treatment. 

Yet, in the midst of this dark cloud of apparent 
disorder and confusion, a mighty power was 
steadily at work, sifting, sorting, experimenting, 
creating and establishing, undiscouraged by 
seeming failures and imperturbable under criti- 
cism. So steadily, systematically and thoroughly 
was the work done, that to-day this power, 
which we call the United States government, 
has practically fulfilled every promise made at 
the time it: first came into Porto Rico, and has 
created a state of peace, prosperity and good-will 
toward itself which three years ago seemed 
hopelessly beyond its powers. 


White Eagle’s Vaccination. 


FROM the very beginning the public health 
was the prime consideration, and under 
General Henry’s administration a general order 
was issued requiring every man, woman and child 


to be vaccinated, with the result that smallpox, | 


formerly the greatest scourge of the island, has 
been completely stamped out. 

Curiously enough, the people submitted with 
a docility which considerably astonished the 
medical authorities; and for a time all Porto 
Rico was in a very sore-armed state, for the 
inoculations “took”? most successfully. Even 
White Eagle, a notorious leader of bandits and 
the terror of the mountain districts, came down 
from his stronghold and presented himself before 
the contract surgeon of one of the inland posts. 
It was a busy day, unfortunately, and growing 
impatient at the delay, he insisted upon being 
attended to at once. He eventually created a 
disturbance which resulted in his being igno- 
miniously knocked down-stairs by the doughty 
Surgeon, whereupon the rather dazed bandit 
chief was pounced upon by half the police force 


For a year and a half after my 
arrival, although I roomed in a building in the 
best quarter of San Juan, the only way in which 


a stalwart negro three cents a day to filla huge 
tin contrivance which I purchased at a hardware 
store. At the time of the American occupation it 
is safe to say that there was not a house or build- 
ing in the island, not excepting the governor’s 
palace, which contained anything but the most 
primitive plumbing; and as for the ordinary 
dwellings, they had none at all, all slops and 
refuse being nonchalantly thrown into the streets, 
or “patios,” from there to find their way into 
noisome cesspools. 


A Good Way to Clean Streets. 


HE army changed all that, however. It was 
made a penal offense to throw any refuse 

into the streets, and the convicts in the Presidio 
and other prisons were utilized as street-cleaners, 
who were sent out in gangs every morning under 


This custom still prevails, to the advantage of 
all concerned. The convicts are benefited by 
the exercise, and seem to enjoy themselves as 
they stroll leisurely along armed with stout 
brooms, a happy-go-lucky, jovial set of scamps. 
They converse with passing acquaintances, 
“dicker” with occasional tourists over knick- 
knacks of their own manufacture, or borrow a 
light for their “cigarillos” in the most friendly 
fashion from the guard, a bored individual, who 
is burdened with an embarrassing quantity of 
weapons, but who, judging by his frequent 
stopping to gaze at the view or to absorb the 
contents of a coconut, while his charges straggle 
out of sight around the corner, has not a heavy 
sense of responsibility. 

As a consequence of this system, the streets, 
at least in the principal towns, are now marvels 
of cleanliness ; while the board of health is hard 


system of drains. 


who was a plumber by trade, realized his oppor- 
tunity immediately upon landing, and as soon as 
he could obtain his discharge started a shop on 
borrowed capital. 

From that day to this he has probably been the 
busiest man in Porto Rico, with the possible 
exception of the various governors, secretaries 
of state and a few others, and has built up a 
deservedly successful business. 

To-day American residents will not rent houses 
which do not contain modern bathing facilities 
| and plumbing, and the better class of natives are 
| following their lead, not only as to their dwelling- 
| houses, but office-buildings as well. 
| Just before the war the Spanish government, 
| through the efforts of Sefior Sagasta, its ablest 
statesman, had at last been awakened to the 
state of appalling ignorance existing among the 
lower classes in the Spanish dependencies, and 
as late as 1897 a movement was made toward 
improvement in Porto Rico. 

The war of course put a temporary stop to 
this, but as soon as the clouds began to lift an 
endeavor was made under General Brooke’s 
administration, and was continued under General 
| Henry’s, to carry on the work according to its 
| original plan and under the native directors ap- 
| pointed by Spain. Insular politics defeated this 
effort, and at last a regular United States Com- 
mission of Education was instituted, whose labors 
have been crowned with the most gratifying 
success, 

Four years ago barely fifteen per cent. of the 
population could read or write, and only seven 
per cent. of the children were receiving any form 
of education. Even among the upper classes 











and if she had, I don’t doubt that I should have | 


of the village and carried off in | 


I could obtain a morning “tub” was by paying | 


at work, investigating bad odors, cleansing or | 
destroying cesspools and putting in a modern | 


An enterprising civilian employé of the army, 


| the most rudimentary instruction was considered 
sufficient, especially for girls. 

Teachers were appointed for life, generally 
through political influence, and it was not unusual 
for them to perform their duties by proxy, paying 
their substitutes perhaps one-half the salary, 
while they themselves engaged in other pursuits 
or even travelled abroad. 

School discipline was unknown; the pupils | 
studied aloud, and talked and played between | 
classes. There was no compulsory attendance, 
and during the coffee-harvest, when child-labor 
| was in demand, the country schools were prac- 
| tically empty ; in many cases parents would not 
allow their children to attend if the teacher’s 
political opinions differed from their own. 

Imagine the scandalized feelings of the thor- 
oughgoing Yankee and Hoosier schoolma’ams 
whom the Commissioner of Education imported, 
when brought face to face with their tasks! Far 
too little credit has been given these brave young 
American women for the splendid, self-sacrificing 
work they have accomplished. Not infrequently 
one would find herself the only English-speaking 
person in the village, living in inadequate quarters 
under conditions seriously menacing to health, 
and on the most abominable food. 
| They went at the work, however, with true | 

professional pluck, organizing, disciplining, and | 

| making valuable suggestions to the government 
}as their experience grew. They not only in- 
| structed the pupils, but trained native teachers, 
who have gradually taken their places in all but 
| a very few instances. 

It is enough to say that to-day there is not a 
| town, village or hamlet in Porto Rico without 
| its schoolhouse, either new or made out of some 
| old building suitable for the purpose, with the 
| American flag floating over its doorway, and 
filled with well-drilled, orderly boys and girls. 

They learn the English language with aston- 
| ishing facility, these Porto Rican “nifios,’”’ and 
| the necessity for acquiring it is thoroughly 
| appreciated by their parents, except in some of 
| the most remote districts. 

Not long ago I accompanied the lighthouse 
inspector on his annual cruise, and during a stroll 
| through the tiny village of V ieques, a small island 
| off the eastern coast of Porto Rico, we heard a 
| familiar, singsong buzz issuing from the school- 

house, and stopped to listen. The teacher, an 

| elderly, neatly dressed colored woman in spec- 
| tacles, came out and greeted us in excellent 
English, seeming glad to see American faces. 

In the course of conversation we inquired if | 
she taught in English. 

“T try to, gentlemen,” she answered, “but the | 
people here tell the children that Spanish will 
always be the great language of the world, and 
they will not try to learn English, except, as 
they say, ‘for fun.’ ” 

On the other hand, in one of the lighthouses, 
built on a lonely rock miles away from any town, 
we found the keeper’s wife studying English in 
order that she might teach her four little children. 
Another light-keeper, isolated with his family, 
accompanied us to the beach as we left, and 
begged that we would send him some books. 
“Not for himself,” he said, “but English school- 
books for his ‘chiquitos,’ that they might not 
grow up as ignorant as their father.” 

I should say that in both these instances the | 
parents were pure-blooded Spaniards; for, 
strangely in contrast with other works of public | 
necessity, the lighthouse service established here 
by Spain was found by our government to need 
almost no improvement, and the keepers were 
retained in their positions wherever they proved 
efficient. I am glad to say that the attention of 
the Board of Education was called to the case | 
above, and the books were sent. 








| 
Hospitals and Baseball. 
O much attention has thus been devoted to 
the future health of the island, both physical 
/and mental, that the immediate necessity for 
| hospitals and other similar institutions has been 
rather overlooked. In contrast to the wretched, 
primitive public institutions which still exist are | 
the fine military hospitals that were furnished | 
for the comfort of our soldiers. But it is proba- | 
ble that these will eventually be turned over to 
the insular government for public use. As a 
result of the efforts of a few public-spirited 
ladies, the foundations have now been laid fora 
first-class women’s hospital in San Juan. 
Meantime, while the women’s hospital is being 
completed, a few trained nurses have been brought 
down by private subscription to care for serious 
cases, and also to hold classes for the instruction 
of native women. 
The total lack of physical development among 
the native men of all classes has been a source of 
pitying wonder to Americans. It is due to 
generations of underfed ancestors, sleeping in 
absolutely unventilated houses, and living in) 
ignorance of any form of recreative exercise. 
Except among the negro laborers, who are 
really not true Porto Ricans, the sight of a 
muscular or athletic native is almost unknown. 
Up to within the last two years they knew no 
sports or games except bowling and a few others 
of a gambling nature, although some of the 
better class rode horseback. But a marvelous 
change is taking place in this respect, owing to 
the introduction of baseball and the formation of | 
the native Provisional Regiment. 
The training of the native soldiers under 
sergeants of the United States regular army has 
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developed in them an ability to stand straight 
and to keep clean, which has astonished their 
officers, in view of the flat-chested, narrow- 
shouldered and generally unwashed material 
from which they were recruited. 

Their usefulness “behind the gun” remains to 
be proved, but in the meantime they drill like 
West Point cadets, and it is a noticeable fact 
that they seem to take a greater pride in their 
personal appearance when about the streets off 
duty than do many of our own regulars. 

The introduction of baseball has been one of the 
beneficial results of the change of government. 
The interest and desire to learn the game dis- 
played by the native youths was both gratifying 


|and pathetic; and nowadays the raucous cries 


incident to lively “plays” rend the air at all hours 
of daylight, even the plazas, when not in use for 
concerts, being utilized by scrub teams of street 
arabs, screaming “Ou’!” “Fou’!” and “One 
stri’!’”’ The Porto Ricans are too excitable a 
people ever to make first-class players by them- 
selves, but several who have played on the 
American teams have shown remarkable ability. 

Football, of which two very fair games were 
recently played on the grounds of the San Juan 
Country Club, has been voted too strenuous for 
this climate, as several cases of severe illness 
due to overexertion have resulted from the game. 


**The Red, White and Bilue!’’ 


| ig ore of being diverted into the pockets of 

government officials, as formerly, public funds 
have, since the change, been principally devoted 
to sanitation and education, and the construction 
of good roads throughout the island. 

The immense investments of private capital 
have in the meantime resulted in the building of 
several great sugar “‘centrals,”’ and the consequent 
regular employment of thousands of “‘peones’’ ; 
the introduction of excellent electric-car service 
in San Juan and Ponce; the establishing of 
additional lines of steamers from New York and 
New Orleans, and the starting up of new business 
enterprises in every direction. 

Thus these four historic years have rung out 
the old and in the new. Our own soldiers, their 
work here well done, have gone to more arduous 
labors on the other side of the world. The worst 
of the saloons and gambling-places are closed and 
forgotten, and “‘spigotti” is becoming a word of 
the past. White Eagle and his followers have 
either suffered the extreme penalty of the law, 
or are expending their surplus energy in the 


| interests of the public in convict garb, and the 


isolated planter sleeps in peace, undisturbed by 
visions of burning cane or slaughtered stock. 

As I sit writing now on my piazza in the cool 
of the afternoon, with the sunset blazing through 
the palms and flamboyant trees, I begin almost 
for the first time to realize fully all that has come 
to pass in this beautiful little island since those 
dark days just after the war. 

Trains of stout bullock-carts, mountainous 
with goods just imported, creak slowly by, bound 
for the interior, and their sashed and red-capped 
drivers exchange jovial repartee with groups of 
contented laborers, returning from work on the 
roads. Prosperous-looking family parties drive 
by in coaches, some drawn by ponies, others, 
more pretentious, by American horses. A trolley- 
car whirs along by the roadside, filled with chat- 
tering, well-dressed young city people, going out 
to Rio Piédras or the great park and recreation- 
ground down by the shore, which three years ago 
was a silent, lonely forest of palms. 

Bound for the capital, the daily automobile 
from Ponce, drenched with mud, skims by with 
a sizzle, skilfully avoiding the crowds of bare- 


| footed urchins, who once at this time of day 


would have been gambling in corners, but who 


| to-night are playing a lively game of “scrub’’ 
| with the earnestness of professionals. 


Not the least significant sign of the dawn of a 
new era is a group of chubby, healthy little tots, 
ranging in color from light yellow to the deepest 
black, playing at kindergarten school under the 
leadership of a ten-year-old girl, white-frocked 
and pigtailed. Up and down and round about 
they march, singing at the top of their lungs, and 
solemnly going through a form of calisthenics ; 
the youngest, a fat black cherub in a scanty 
shirt, staggers manfully about with a tiny 
American flag clutched in both fists. 

Most of the words of the song are indistin- 
guishable, but the tune is familiar, and to the 
frantic waving of the little flag the last line of 
each stanza rings shrilly above the noises of the 
street. As they sing it, it sounds like this: 


“‘Hoo-ah fo’ de yed, whi’ ’n’ boo-00-00h !” 





THE MASTERY OF THE NILE. 


“PT7HE Nile is Egypt,’ says an old proverb, 

and in that saying there is more of truth 
than the average proverb can boast. The crops of 
the country depend upon the volume of the river 
in flood-time. In years of high flood its fertili- 
zing waters spread over a broad belt of fat and 
fruitful fields. In seasons of low flood only a 
narrow strip of bordering land is fertilized—and 
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that means something very like famine for 
thousands upon thousands of peuple. 

At its best, and controlled, the river is very 
generous, as befits the majesty of its three 
thousand miles. Joseph the Israelite drew some 
of his prosperity from it. One of the irrigation 
canals he planned for Pharaoh’s people is still in 
use. But in most moods the Nile is a sullen 
and inconstant stream, and even in the days 
when Egypt was the granary of imperial Rome 
there seems to have been no comprehensive 
attempt to govern it. 

Napoleon had a faint perception of the thing 
that needed to be done when he suggested a dam 
near Cairo. ‘That, he realized, would double the 
cultivable area around the river’s mouth. About 
sixty years ago two barrages were actually built 
at that spot by a French engineer—badly built, 


however, and useless until, of recent years, the | 


British reconstructed them. 


But the old canals and the dams at the delta | 


barely touched the surface of Egypt’s irrigation 
problem, the problem of avoiding drought and 
making waste lands fertile. The great dams at 
Assouan and Siut, which are to be formally 
“inaugurated” next month, go to the bottom of 
things in more than one sense of the word. 

At Assouan, near the First Cataract, nearly 
six hundred miles from Cairo, the Nile is a mile 
wide. The dam is a quarter-mile wider, a great 
granite wall that rises ninety feet above the 
level of low Nile, and is sixty feet wide at the 
top. 


When the river is in flood, its waters will gush | 
through one hundred and eighty massive sluice- | 


gates. In autumn the sluice-gates will be closed 
until the reservoir thus formed is full, ready to 
be distributed through canals and ditches over 
the agricultural land on either side. In April 
and August, when the water is most wanted for 
the crops, the supply in the lower river will be 
increased from the reservoir. 

That reservoir can never fail. The dam is 
expected to impound a billion tons of water, 
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practically creating a lake more than one hundred 
and forty miles long. 

At Siut, about half-way between Assouan 
and Cairo, is a subsidiary dam a half-mile wide, 
with more than one hundred sluice-gates. Broadly 
speaking, the two reservoirs will add twenty-five 
hundred miles, four hundred million dollars’ 
worth, of land, to the cultivable fields of Egypt. 

In specific terms, a considerable area which is 
now in fair cultivation will be converted into 
land of the first efficiency; other extensive dis- 
tricts will be placed beyond the ordinary risks of 
drought and flood, and almost a million acres of 
waste land will be made available for agriculture. 

Conditions in Egypt differ widely from those 


that obtain in the arid regions of western | 


America; but the great scheme of irrigation 
which became effective through legislation passed 
by the last Congress can hardly hope to have a 
more prompt and prosperous beginning than that 
which has attended the Egyptian enterprise. 
The foundation stone of the Assouan dam was 
laid by the Duke of Connaught on February 
12, 1899. The entire work undertaken by the 
British contractors, including besides the dams 











canals for irrigation and transportation, was to 
be completed in five years. The contract has 
been carried out, with time to spare. 

There have been occasions when fifteen thou- 
sand men have been employed, and work has 
gone on day and night. 
other times, when the Nile was in flood, when 
labor had to be suspended for several weeks. 

One gains a clearer idea of the magnitude of 
the task by recalling the first step taken: that 
was, to divert the channel and excavate in the 
rocky river-bed a trench one hundred feet wide 
and as many feet deep, in which to lay a concrete 
foundation for the massive piers. 

All these things considered, the contract price 
for the whole achievement, twenty-five million 
dollars, seems not exorbitant. The Egyptian 
government has thirty years, too, in which to 
pay the twenty-five millions. This means an 
| annual expenditure of more than eight hundred 
thousand dollars. But the revenue from the 
extra water-supply will amount to about two 
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million dollars a year, so the dams will soon pay 
for themselves. 

| Just what they mean to Egypt may be inferred 
| from two of the changes that have come about 
| since, in 1884, the British engineers began to 
rebuild the delta dam and to perfect the drains 
and irrigation channels that score the face of 
Lower Egypt. Those were, comparatively, 
“tinkering” operations; yet the cotton-crop has 
doubled since they began, and the population is 
half as large again as it was in the year 1882. 

With Egypt’s capacity for growing corn and 
cotton so immensely increased, she is likely to 
become an important competitor in the world’s 
markets. That is the economic significance of 
the Nile dams. 

But the situation has its ethical aspect also. 
Because honest and far-sighted Englishmen 
practically control Egypt, her new prosperity 
will be shared by all the people. That stored-up 
water of the Nile will fertilize the poor man’s 
field as well as the pasha’s garden. 
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Mapleton to buy strychnine in order to 
poison the rhinoceros. 

But the Mapleton druggist had no strychnine. 

| When told for what purpose the poison was 

wanted, he suggested arsenic, and sold Mr. 

| Odway no less than an ounce of the virulent stuff. 

| Mr. Odway’s horse was not a fast one; and as 


Tu next forenoon Mr. Odway did drive to 
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| the weather was very warm, he did not get back 
until three o’clock in the afternoon. Leland and 
I were at work at home, haying, that day; but 
between three and four o’clock little Georgie 
Flint came running home from school to tell us 
| that the selectmen had come with the “pizen” 
| and the potatoes. 

We all dropped work and started for the 
schoolhouse. School had already been dismissed 
when we got there, but few had gone away. 
The horses of the three selectmen were hitched to 
the fence near by, along with a number of other 
teams, for sixty or seventy people had collected. 

Mr. Odway had the arsenic in a pink paper, 
stuck at the ends with red sealing-wax; and I 
recollect that the sight of it gave me a very queer 
| sensation. Everybody wanted to see it, and Mr. 
| Odway opened it on the teacher’s desk. It was 
|a white powder, and Mr. Odway’s hand shook 
| so that he came near spilling it. 

Mr. Stone placed the potatoes in a row on the 
schoolhouse door-step; and the only thing they 
now trusted poor Mr. Briggs to do\was to cut 
pieces out of every second potato with the little 

| blade of his jack-knife. 





For they were going to | 
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give the arsenic to the rhinoceros in a mess of 
potatoes. The druggist had directed Mr. Odway 
to put as much arsenic as he could take up on 
the point of a knife-blade into the hole in each 
potato, and then replace the round piece which 
had been cut out. 

Some of the younger school children began to 
ery, for the teacher had told them a great deal 
about the animal and its habits, and they now 
declared that they “didn’t want Old Rhiney 
killed.” We boys noticed, too, that the teacher 
herself looked very much dissatisfied. 

But in the meantime a black cloud had risen 
in the west. It thundered. ‘“There’s coming a 
terrible shower,” people began to say. And 
soon a fierce dash of hail swept across the 
country, and all the people crowded into the 
schoolhouse. 

_ The squall passed quickly, but another speedily 
gathered, and still another. It rained so copiously 
for more than two hours that nothing could be 
done in the way of poisoning the rhinoceros. “As 
dusk came on, the selectmen gave up using the 
poison that night. 

Mr. Odway bade the schoolmistress lock up 
the paper containing the arsenic in the drawer of 
the desk, and she did so. 

Mr. Stone buried the poisoned potatoes deep 
in the roadside ditch. “We will fetch more 
potatoes and fix him in the morning,” he said, as 
they drove away. 

The next morning more than two hundred 
persons were on hand when Mr. Odway and Mr. 
Stone arrived and proceeded to “doctor”? more 
potatoes, putting most of the white powder into 
them. 

The potatoes were then put in a large, open 
box, carried to the lane and placed close by the 
water tub. The crowd lined the lane walls to 
see the rhinoceros take his last breakfast. 

The beast exbibited no unwillingness whatever 
to eat the potatoes, but shuffled up to the box and 
munched them with satisfaction, while the people 
on both sides drew long breaths of expectancy 
and commiseration. 

“His earthly troubles will soon be over,’’ said 
Mr. Odway, with a somewhat wild glance round. 

“Yes, that’ll fix him,” said Stone, with a hard 
smile. 

After eating the potatoes, the rhinoceros took 
a little walk down the lane, the spectators falling 
back respectfully from the wall as he advanced. 
He then returned, smelled of the box again as if 
hoping to find more potatoes, and took a drink of 
water. 

**Pizen allus makes such critters dry,’”’ remarked 
Mr. Odway. “They die pretty quick after they 
get to water.”’ 

Old Rhiney then ate a bull-thistle and picked 
up what remained of the grass that we had 
thrown him the day before. He seemed to be 
well so far, and somebody now asked how much 
time the “‘pizen’”” would require to work. 

Mr. Odway thought that ten minutes more 
would suffice to do the business. The beast 

| walked about as if in quest of more breakfast. 

“He begins to feel pretty oneasy,”” Mr. Odway 

| observed. 

Presently the animal lay down. 

“Tt’s coming on to him!”’ said Stone. “It’s 
beginning to take holt!” And for a while 
everybody thought so, for the rhinoceros grunted 
a number of times. 

“Better all of ye get away from that wall,” 
said Mr. Stone. “He may tear round some when 

| he begins his final struggles.’ 

But after a few long, comfortable grunts, the 
rhinoceros went to sleep. At first some thought 
he was about to succumb without further ado; 
but it soon became apparent that he was dozing 
peacefully and naturally. Nevertheless, the 
crowd looked on, expectant, for half an hour 
longer. 

Meanwhile Miss Everett had rung her bell to 
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call her pupils into the schoolhouse. I had seen 
her looking from the window, and it seemed 
to me that her countenance was fairly mirthful. 
Her amusement occurred to me as being odd, 
since she had been so much dissatisfied the 
previous evening. 

I did not reflect much about it, and did not 
even mention the circumstance to Leland; but I 
thought of it afterward, when the whole story 
came out. For the fact was that some one, after 
the poison was placed in the teacher’s desk, had 
thrown it out and in its place put powdered 
chalk from the blackboard. 

The slumbers of the rhinoceros seemed healthy 
and peaceful, and ere long certain of the hardier 
spirits in the crowd began to laugh and ask 
questions. 

“What kind of pizen was that ?’”’ one said. 

“Perhaps it had lost its strength,’’ another 
suggested. 

“Maybe that kind of pizen doesn’t work on 
rhinoceroses,’’ a third remarked. 

“Wal, I must go home and go to haying,” said 
another. 

“Me, too; I’ve got five ton o’ wet hay in the 
field,” still another added. “Send round and tell 
us, Stone, when his ‘final struggles’ begin.” 

“Guess that won’t be to-day!” chimed in 
another. ‘He looks pretty middlin’ peart tome.” 

A good many remained, however, until nearly 
noon, among whom were the three selectmen. 
But when at last Old Rhiney rose from his nap, 
yawned, stretched, and began eating turnips, 
they all gave it up as a failure and went home 
disgusted. 

As Stone and Odway were getting into their 
wagon, Miss Everett came to the door of the 
schoolhouse. 

“We'll make you a present of Old Rhiney!” 
called Mr. Stone, sarcastically. ‘Keep him for 
your scholars to play with.” 

The schoolmistress made no reply for a 
moment; but as the selectmen were about to 
drive away, she suddenly hailed them. 

“T think I’ll accept your gift!” she cried. “‘Do 
you both agree to let me have him ?’ 

“You’d better believe we do!” replied Odway. 
“We’re a majority, and we hereby resign to you 
all our claims in the beast, don’t we, Stone?” 

They drove on, laughing rather boisterously ; 
but Miss Everett turned to her scholars and said : 

“T want you larger boys to bear witness that 
they gave Old Rhiney to me. Don’t forget, now.” 

Half a dozen of us promised, in some wonder- 
ment, for we did not understand her plan at all. 

About a year before this a young man at 
Mapleton had bought out the old Mapleton 
News, and set to work to make a lively and 
readable local weekly of it. As one means of 
doing so, he had gone through the entire county, 
visiting the district schools, and had induced the 
schoolmistresses to contribute to his paper every 
event of interest which occurred in the particular 
district where each taught. In return for these 
literary services he gave to each a free subscrip- 
tion to the News. 

It happened, therefore, that the next issue of 
the Mapleton News contained a very merry 
account from the pen of our schoolmistress of 
the capture of the rhinoceros at our schoolhouse. 
It was, indeed, very laughable, and concluded 
by saying that the owner could have his rhinoc- 
eros, in good condition so far, by “proving 
property and paying charges.’’ 

A daily paper in a neighboring city copied the 
story from the News, and within three days 
thereafter six of the leading Boston and New 
York newspapers printed the account. 

The result was that in the course of a week 
between forty and fifty letters of inquiry came 
from all points of the compass; following these 
a few days later there arrived two well-dressed, 
smooth-faced men, who had driven to the school- 
house in a buggy from Ireton, eight miles distant, 
where there was a railway-station. 

It had been wet weather for several days, and 
Leland and I were at school. The visitors 
knocked, and were very polite when Miss Everett 
went to the door. They explained that they 
were the proprietors of the stranded menagerie, 
showed a number of letters and documents to 
prove their statement, and said that they had 
come to get their rhinoceros, if some one would 
kindly inform them where they could find the 
animal. 

Miss Everett allowed us older boys to go with 
them to the lane, and soon followed us herself. 

“We have a cage and four horses coming on 
behind us, from the railway,” one of them said. 
“The animal, we understand from the papers, is 
in your charge. Are you willing that we should 
take him away ?” 

“Certainly,” replied Miss Everett. 
are charges.” 

“What charges?” they asked. 

Thereupon Leland and I described the several 
runaway accidents, and told them of the bull that 
had been killed, the fences, corn and gardens 
that had been destroyed. The men consulted, 
and at last asked if two hundred dollars would, 
in Miss Everett’s opinion, adjust all damages. 
They remarked that they were in a hurry, and 
did not want to remain long. 

We boys were somewhat astonished to hear 
them name so large a sum, for we did not know 
that such a rhinoceros was in reality worth from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand dollars. 

I think that Miss Everett was surprised, too ; 
but she remained very quiet, and after some 
reflection replied that she did not think she could 
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agree to satisfy all the claims for less than three 
hundred dollars. 

The men demurred for a time, but finally 
agreed to pay two hundred and sixty dollars if 
Miss Everett would give them a written receipt 
and guarantee. She gave them such a paper, 
and they paid the money. 

While these negotiations were going on the 
cage and team with four men arrived. They 
cleared away the barricade from the end of the 
lane next to the road, backed the cage in, and 
laid a kind of bridge from the ground up to the 
door. These fellows appeared to be not much 
afraid of the rhinoceros ; they cut the rope off his 
leg and put it about his snout, just back of his 
nose-horn, and then, by pulling and prodding, 
contrived in the course of a few minutes to drive 
him into the cage. Within an hour they were 
on their way back to the railroad. 

This occurred during the forenoon; but the 
news spread, and just as school was dismissed 
at four o’cleck that afternoon Mr. Stone and 
Mr. Odway drove up and asked what had 
become of the rhinoceros. 

Miss Everett informed them, and also told 
them what she had received. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Stone. “We are the 
selectmen. We will take the money.” 

“But as I have given my receipt for the money 
I think that I ought to keep it until the claims 
for damages are made out,” 
replied the schoolmistress, 
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schoolmistress divided what was left into three 
equal parts, giving us each a share and retaining 
one share herself. A bank-book from the Maple- 
ton Savings-Bank, with thirty-seven dollars to 


our credit, was sent to each of us the day before 
Thanksgiving. ‘That was the first money in the 


bank which Leland and I ever possessed. 


THE END. 





E were three undergraduates bicycling 
through Canada from Detroit to Niagara 
Falls. Carter and Croleman were 

seniors; I was a junior. 

At Ancaster the well-graveled road began to 
fall off sharply, and had it only led straight 
on, we might have coasted several miles into 
Hamilton. Carter wanted to stop in the city for 
dinner, but Croleman and I were in favor of 
riding the few miles to Grimsby. As we had 
agreed to abide strictly by majority vote, we 
continued on our way. But we had hardly left 
the outskirts of the town when Croleman ran 
over the stub of a nail sticking out of a horseshoe 
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one. In I dashed. But it was a foolish act. 
The smoke was heavy, and before I realized 
what I was doing, I was groping wildly about 
with no thought but to find my way out again. 

Then suddenly I stumbled over some rattling 
metallic object, and it and I dropped into space. 
I felt the air grow darker, yet cooler and purer, 
and then I struck water and went under it to a 
stone floor. 

Like a flash came the recollection of the open 
cistern I had noticed on our trip through the barn. 
Was I to drown in that dark hole? I remember 
that there was an instant’s comfort in the thought 
that I had better drown than burn to death. I 








quietly. “You resigned to 
me all your claims in the 
animal. My pupils are wit- 
nesses to that.’’ 

But Stone insisted that she 
should give up the money. 
Miss Everett declined to do 
so. Both Stone and Odway 
grew angry and used harsh 
language 


“Tf you don’t give us that 
money you will lose your 
school!”? Stone at last ex- 
claimed. 

“Very well,” replied the 
teacher. 

The two selectmen behaved 
strangely. Mr. Stone even 
searched the teacher’s desk, 
thinking that the money 
might be in it; but it was in 
her pocket—and remained 
there. 

That evening the selectmen 
went to see Miss Everett’s 
father, who lived in an adjoin- 

















ing town, and who, as it 
chanced, was also a select- 
man. Without making them 
any direct reply, Mr. Everett waited till they had 
gone, then harnessed his own horse and drove to 
his daughter’s boarding-place. It was Friday 
evening. She returned home with him. The 
next day they went to Mapleton and deposited 
the money in the savings-bank there in Miss 
Everett’s name. 

Then began an animated and somewhat acri- 
monious local controversy, which continued from 
August until November. Stone and Odway 
consulted a lawyer, with a design to compel the 
schoolmistress to deliver the money to them, but 
found that the result of a suit at law to effect 
this would be dubious. 

They then actually attempted to have her 
dismissed from her school on the ground that 
she had disobeyed the selectmen of the town. 
The school committee and the district agent, 
Mr. Frost, were summoned ; and on the following 
Saturday afternoon there was held at the 
schoolhouse the most uproarious district school 
meeting that was ever recorded in the annals of 
that quiet town; for by this time every man, 
woman and child in town had taken sides for or 
against the schoolmistress. 

The three members of the school board were 
inclined to favor the selectmen, but did not quite 
dare to go to the length of dismissing Miss 
Everett, who was acknowledged to be an 
excellent teacher. The public was mainly with 
her. People were much inclined to laugh at Mr. 
Stone and Mr. Odway, as having tried to take 
an advantage of the schoolmistress and having 
been worsted. The two had so browbeaten Mr. 
Briggs that he did not appear at all. 

It was a very democratic meeting. Everybody 
present freed his mind and said what he pleased. 
The popular sentiment was pretty well expressed 
by the school agent, Zenas Frost, who finally 
rose and spoke to the selectmen as follows: 

“You had both of ye better go home and let 
the schoolma’am alone! She’s a good gal and all 
right. You had your turn and tried your hand 
on that rhinoceros. You tried to drownd him 
and you tried to stifle him and you tried to pizen 
him, and didn’t make out nothing. Then the gal, 
she took him up and made a success of it. If it 
hadn’t been for her there wouldn’t ha’ ben’a 
dollar for anybody. She got the cash, and I 
guess if you let her alone she will do about what’s 
right with it.” 

In the end better sentiments prevailed, and 
three disinterested referees were agreed on to 
rate the damages of each sufferer from the 
rhinoceros. The malcontents at.last thought 
best to make their claims reasonable, and all 
these were paid by Miss Everett. 

There remained a hundred and eleven dollars. 
Greatly to the surprise of Leland and myself, the 


OUR HOST BLUFFLY REFUSED TO TOUCH A PENNY. 


in the dust. His tire was flat in ten seconds. 
When we had spent half an hour in repairing 
the puncture, we were so hungry that every one 
of us wished we had stopped in Hamilton. We 
even thought of turning back. But a short 
distance ahead we could see a big, prosperous- 
looking farmhouse, and there, we thought, we 
might get some bread and milk. 

The family gave us a cordial reception; a 
gallon of milk, fresh and creamy and cool from 
the spring-house, and a giant loaf of bread were 
set before us. And when we offered payment 
for our feast, Mr. Gaston, our host, bluffly 
refused to touch a penny. On the other hand, he 
insisted that before we went away we should let 


| fought my way up to the surface through what 
seemed to be fathoms of water. 
| Blowing and strangling, I managed to get a 
| breath, and stood up.. Then I knew that my fall 
| had broken no bones, and that the water was 
only waist-deep. The galvanized iron pail that 
|I had tripped over was floating, half-full of 
| water, beside me. 
| But my plight was bad enough. The hard 
work in the heat of the day and the blazing barn 
| had drawn the perspiration from every pore 
|of my body, and now to be plunged into this 
chilling place for I knew not how long put me in 
danger of rheumatism or pneumonia. And the 
immediate danger was great enough. It was 
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of the falling mass. But only small pieces came 
into the cistern. When I thrust my head above 
the surface again I saw that the opening was 
nearly filled with glowing timber ends, while 
various smaller pieces of burning wood were in 
sight. “Now,” I thought, “the danger is all 
past; the firemen will soon extinguish the fire, 
and I shall be discovered and taken out.” 

Even as I looked there was a hissing of steam 
above, and a splash of cold water came: down 
upon me. It was, of course, from the fire-hose. 
There was plenty of water to fight the flames, for 
the splash that fell on me was succeeded by other 
splashes. Then the splashes became a small 
stream, and that in turn a larger one. Still the 
water poured in—a steady jet as large as my arm. 
It could not come directly from the hose; it was 
too large, and it had not sufficient force. It fell 
more as water falls from the open end of an 
eaves-spout during a hard rain-storm. 

Suddenly I realized that instead of being only 
waist-leep the water was almost at my chest. 
For a moment I did not comprehend the meaning 
of this. Then I grasped its import, and for the 
first time that afternoon real fear seized upon 
me. I tried desperately to get up the sloping floor 
of my trap. It wasof nouse! I might gain a 
couple of steps, or even three; then back I slid. 
Over and over I tried it; and when I gave it up 





him show us his new stock-barn, which was, he | improbable that the smoke would settle into the 
told us, the pride and envy of all the country | cistern sufficiently to disturb me much; but high 
round. The building was not quite finished. overhead I could see the flames in the timbers of 
Painters were putting on the second coat, and | the roof, and already good-sized pieces of burning 
one or two carpenters were working inside. We | wood were dropping to the floor. The opening 
noticed one man just about to set a pump ina | through which I had passed so easily was 





cistern. The roof of the barn had been on nearly 
three weeks, Mr. Gaston said, and almost his 
whole hay-crop was stored away in the vast 
mow. Most of his stock was turned out to 
pasture; only the work-horses and a few cattle 
and some smaller animals being now in the stalls 
and pens. 

After our inspection we sat down on the piazza 
for a few minutes’ rest, when we were suddenly 
summoned into an experience that literally came 
within an inch of being the end of me. 

Mr. Gaston was discussing Dominion politics 
when I saw a thin, twining strand of blue smoke 
float out from a ventilator high up in a gable 
of the big barn. The farmer saw it at almost 
the same instant, and rushed down the steps. 

But even before he could get half-way to the 
building the line of blue smoke had become a 
dark cloud, and red flames threaded its rolling 
mass. Smoke and fire were to be seen at a 
dozen openings. We found out afterward that 
a hired man had been taking a smoke in the 
stables, and that a spark from his pipe as he went 
to get hay for the horses had started the blaze. 

Gaston and his men could make every effort 
count, as they knew exactly what animals were 
in the barn and where. We three boys helped 
as much as we could; we ran out wagons and 
carriages, hauled out bags of grain, and tied 
horses so that they could not rush back into the 
building. But rapidly as we worked, and with 
all the assistance that arrived from the neighbor- 
hood, we were soon convinced that some of the 
animals were doomed. 

The thought was a terrible one to me. I 
remembered a pen of two or three sheep that 


certainly big enough to admit a falling stick 
whose weight could crush in my skull like 
pasteboard. 

Worst of all, the cistern had been built in the 
shape of an egg. The big end was down; but 
even so, the bottom sloped rather stiffly to a point 
exactly under theopening. It was almost impos- 
| sible to stand anywhere except at that lowest, 
| central point, for the slippery cement let my feet 
| slide back to the middle as fast as I stepped 
|away. Two or three small sticks fell upon me, 
|and in avoiding another I slipped and got a 
| second complete ducking. 
| By the momentary light of the little torches 
that dropped in, I saw that my head was at 
least five feet from the opening over me, and 
that there was absolutely nothing within my 
reach that my fingers could grasp. The fire roared 
above, while I could hear the trampling of the 
frightened animals in their stalls, and now and 
then a hoarse shout from a human throat outside. 

Little by little the air in the cistern grew 
warmer, and the noise of the flames seemed to 
increase rather than to lessen. Suddenly I heard 
the clang of a fire-engine bell, and then a clear, 
| resonant command that must have come through 
| a fireman’s trumpet. I surmised, correctly, as I 
| afterward learned, that the Hamilton firemen 
had managed, by piecing together many sections 
| of hose, to get within reach of the blaze. 

There was a sudden shower of embers, a 








| wrenching and crunching and hissing above, and | 


la swirl of fiery air was forced down through 
| the opening. The roof was falling. I ducked 
beneath the water to escape the big sparks, 
trying to crawl to one side over the slippery, 


the water was nearly even with my shoulders. 

By its impetus the stream above me fell a little 
to one side of the center, and I was spared receiv- 
ing the deluge on my head. I got the pail 
under my feet and thus raised my mouth a foot 
higher above the water. There was a gleam of 
hope. Perhaps the water would cease to run 
in. But as the flood crawled slowly up to my 
shoulders again, I grew as frantic as before. 
Each little ripple as it touched me felt like the 
eight legs of a spider creeping nearer my face. 

I shouted and screamed again and again. I 
tossed up bits of charred wood, crazily hoping 
that they would in some way find an opening 
and rise as a signal to the friends who were 
unwittingly killing me. Each piece fell back as 
regularly as it was thrown. Often they were too 
light even to reach the covering of the cistern. 

The water was lapping my neck when I 
thought of my bicycle wrench and my knife. 
I got them from my pocket, and threw the 
knife. There was weight to that; it carried 
well, but when it struck a timber end it dropped 
back into the water with a hopeless splash. The 
wrench was my last hope. 

I poised myself as carefully as I could, and 
then with all my strength, hampered by the 
water and by my unsteady foothold, I tossed 
the little piece of shining steel. Straight as a 
ray of light it went into the point where the stream 
of water was flowing through. And as the pail 
slid from under me and the water closed over 
me, I knew that the wrench was not going to fall 
back. Where had it landed? Had it risen into 
the air and been seen by some eager eye? Or 
was it only lying out of sight beneath rubbish 
that had stopped its upward course ? 

When I could get my head once more above 
water and had my feet fixed as firmly as possible 
on the pail, my blurred eyes strained toward the 
incoming stream. I knew it was still falling, 
and that the water was at my chin. But it 
might be—it might be smaller. And—was I 
right? Did not my water-dimmed eyes mock 
me? The flow was certainly less! It was 
growing still less every second! And then it 
ceased! There was only a succession of subdued 
drops in place of the splashing, bounding torrent 
of the last half-hour. 

And already the rubbish above began to shiver 
and resound under the rapid blows of axes. In 
ten minutes more I was looking up into the full 
light of the afternoon, and Croleman and Carter 
were lowering a rope with a big noose at its end. 
I got the noose under my arms, and then my 
overtaxed body and nerves failed me. I came to 
my senses again after a few minutes, and found 
myself lying in bed between hot woolen blankets, 
and my chums and Mr. Gaston were rubbing 
me. So vigorous wefe their efforts that I felt- 
warmer than at any time before that afternoon. 
I begged them to treat me with less violence. 

The next day proved that their treatment had 
been good for me. I felt no ill effects whatever 
from my experience, and insisted on going ahead 
| with our trip.’ The Gastons objected strongly, 
}and would have been glad to have us spend our 
| whole vacation at their farm; but we did not 
| wish to give up our excursion to the falls,-and our 
| time was limited. So, after dinner, we bade them 
| good-by, and rode off toward Grimsby. 

The burned barn, as I examined the ruins that 
|morning, plainly told me the story of how so 
much water happened to be poured in upon me, 
The south end of the building was still standing, 
and the partly burned roof sloped thence toward 
the middle of the barn, where the cistern was. 
When the ridge-pole fell, the lower end of it, 
charred and splintered, had come to rest just 
over my prison. Although the trough thus 
formed was full of holes and choked with 
rubbish, it was still sound enough to force much 
|of the water thrown on the ruins to work its 
| way into the cistern. 
| No one had noticed what became of the water ; 
|no one had thought of my being in that hole. 
| The still smoking remnants of the barn were 
full of eager searchers for my body when Carter 
had seen my bicycle wrench shoot up from a 








I had seen as we passed through the barn, and I | sloping bottom, and expecting at any second to | small opening in the litter and fall back out of 
believed I could find them and drag out at least | get a crushing blow from some detached timber | sight in the wet ashes. 














CURRENT TOPICS. 


t was announced from Turkey last month that 
three battalions of redifs had been sent to the 
Djumabala district in Macedonia. They worked 
with some success to “djumble” the plans of the 
revolutionists who are making trouble there. 
Western “College of Optics” offers to grant 
degrees “‘to classes of one thousand’’ for 
twenty-five dollars each. This ought to be an 
eye-opener to those who need the services of an 
optician. ‘Now is the time to get up clubs.” 
he United States army having been reduced 
to fifty-nine thousand six hundred, the mini- 
mum size authorized by law, there is now one 
soldier to about thirteen hundred inhabitants. 
When one considers the ratio between population 
and armies in Europe, the number of immigrants 
who come to America is not surprising. 
cientists are trying to decide whether a human 
skeleton found in a mound near Lansing, 
Kansas, belonged to Adam or not. As some of 
them hold that the evidence indicates that man 
lived in America earlier than in any other 
known part of the world, they think that it is as 
likely as not that the Lansing man was one of 
Adam’s grandchildren, at any rate. However 
this may be, the well-satisfied Kansans have long 
believed that they occupy the Garden of Eden. 


os philanthropists,” said General Booth, 
recently, “endeavor to reform men by 
washing their shirts. The Salvation Army pro- 
poses to wash their hearts, and teach them how 
to wash their own shirts.” The illustration is 
homely but pertinent. General Armstrong once 
took to task a visiting minister at Hampton who 
prayed that the Indian students might have the 
rough places made smooth before their feet. 
“Not at all!” exclaimed the fine old soldier. 
“Pray rather that these Indian boys may march 
on over the rough places, not stumbling, and 


undismayed.” 
is 1880 there were seventy-six establishments 
in the United States manufacturing electrical 
apparatus and supplies, with a capital of a million 
and a half. In 1900, according to the recent 
census, there were five hundred and eighty such 
establishments with a capital of eighty -three 
millions. The number of people employed in 
the business increased from a little more than 
twelve hundred to nearly fifty thousand. These 
figures give some idea of the commercial impor- 
tance of a new industry, and ought to persuade 
even the most reluctant to welcome modern 
improvements. 


Bl commissioner of pensions recently posted a 
notice, giving the record of a certain clerk 
who had been singled out for promotion. The 
man had taken little vacation, and had not been 
away a day in eight years on account of illness ; 
he had done his work well, and had never sent 
Congressmen to belabor the commissioner to give 
him a promotion. It may be assumed that this 
case was somewhat unusual in the commissioner’s 
experience. Mr. Ware, of course, cannot expect 
everybody to be free from illness, but it is proper 
for him to ask that Congressmen should not try 
to adjust the salaries of men of whose work they 
can have no direct knowledge. 
Ny aggrseer—gy may not be one of the seven 
deadly sins; but could the perpetrator 
oftener witness the result of his act, a whole list 


of casualties would become obsolete. A little | ‘ 


Italian boy, lightly clad, was recently helping to 
sort out bottles from a city dump heap. In 
trying to remove a stopper from a condensed- 
milk jar, he accidentally broke the glass, and a 
powerful acid poured down his side. The child 
fell screaming to the ground, terribly burned. 
He will be crippled for life. The person who, 
after finishing some experiment or process, corked 
the cupful of innocent-looking acid in the bottle 
and threw it into the ash-barrel “didn’t think.” 

he moral influence of soda-water is said to be 

very apparent in the Philippines, “where a 
man can raise a thirst,’ and where, if unable to 
get temperance drinks, he too often turns to 
something less wholesome. Not. only are sub- 
stantial profits made on the soda fountain and 
ice-cream parlor in the Manila building of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, but these 
accessories do an amount of good that money 
could hardly measure. Is there any moralist so 
severe that he would criticize this method of 
checking a bad habit by the substitution of a 
harmless one? If so, he ought to be reminded 
that no crime was ever committed under the 
influence of orange phosphate, and that over- 
indulgence in ice-cream never deprived a family 
of bread. 


ge of the natural beauties of the town of 
Eustis in Franklin County, Maine, is a 
noble grove of pines bordering the highway. A 
lumberman wanted the trees, and offered three 
thousand dollars for them,—enough to pay the 
debt of Eustis,—but at a special town meeting it 
was voted, forty-seven to five, not to accept the 
offer. Thus the little town set an example to 
larger places. Evidently the people realize that 
even if a community could afford to sacrifice its 
beauties, it would have no moral right to do so; 
for a natural adornment like the Eustis grove 














Di at Ne THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“belongs” not only to the persons now living in 
the town, but to future generations of residents, 
and in a deeper spiritual sense to every human 
being who shall draw rest and refreshment from 
the trees. 


Toe of qualifications demanded of teachers 
extends, alphabetically, from able to zealous. 
The overcrowded condition of city schools adds 
to the list of requirements. The Philadelphia 
Record quotes the remark of an official, made in 
all seriousness, that in a certain school the crowd 
of pupils is so great that it has become necessary 
to select slim teachers for several of the divisions, 
as women even of ordinary size cannot make 
their way through the aisles so readily as to 
attend efficiently to the work of their classes. 
It has been decided to enlarge the school by two 
divisions, and for the new positions only the 
“slim” teachers need apply. Other cities share 
with Philadelphia in the anxiety over the question 
of school accommodations. “Thin” instructors 
are perhaps about to have the chance of their lives. 
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OUR FUTURE HEROES. 


Our hope is in heroic men, 
Star-led to build the world again. 
Edwin Markham. 
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THE PHILIPPINE CENSUS. 


census of the Philippine Islands is to be 
taken, and men who have been trained 
to similar work at home have been sent 
to Manila for the purpose. The Constitution 
provides for a count of the population once in 
ten years, for obtaining a basis upon which 
representation in Congress shall rest. The 
Philippine civil government bill appropriately 
makes a census the first step in the establishment 
of a comprehensive system of self-government in 
the archipelago. 
The returns will be tabulated and the result 





published in the United States, probably by the 
census office. The actual enumeration, or field- | 
work, will be done largely by natives. The local | 
supervisors, who have been selected to manage | 
affairs by districts, have been asked to assemble | 
in Manila on December 1st to receive instructions 
from the American experts. 

The next three months will be employed in 
preparation ; the real count is not to begin until 
March. Meanwhile some measures of explana- 
tion will probably be necessary to allay native 
prejudice against so unusual an undertaking. 
No thorough census, according to our standards, 
has ever been made there. 

The questions to be put are fewer and simpler 
than those in use here. What it is desired to 
ascertain, aside from the usual facts as to age, 
sex and occupation, is the number of those who | 
can read and write, in Spanish, English or their | 
native dialects, and whether they own their 
homes. It is important also to know where the 
foreign-born population came from. 

The next succeeding census of the Philippines | 
will probably be taken in 1910, with that of the | 
continental republic. It cannot be taken in| 
June on account of the rainy season. This first 
census will be like the stock-taking of a new 
business enterprise. It will show what there 
is on hand in the way of human assets, and so | 
afford a basis for subsequent computations. 
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CONCERNING GOPHERS. 


he gopher drew his head into his shell as 
soon as I touched him,” said the Alabama 

man who was telling the story. 
“His shell!”’ exclaimed one of the listeners, a 
Nebraskan. “I never knew that rats had shells.” 

“Rats?” said a third man, from Georgia. “He 
isn’t talking about rats, but about a snake.” 

“No, I’m talking about a gopher—what you 
Yankees call a turtle, I believe,” declared the 
first speaker. Then the air was cleared by 
explanations which made it evident that the 
meaning of the word gopher depends upon 
the region where it is used. 

To the philosopher who overheard it the con- 
versation carried an amusing illustration of the 
magnitude of the United States, and suggested 
the diversity of interests which that magnitude 
creates. It is a fact not always kept in mind 
by those who study the progress of national 
legislation, or even by those who make the laws. 

New England is a great manufacturing section. 
There are farmers and merchants and sailors 
and preachers and barbers, to be sure, as there 
are in every complex community, but manu- 
facturing is the mainstay. 

In the Middle States and the great Middle 
West coal, oil, iron, natural gas and splendid 
waterways foreordained the character of the 
occupation of the people. 

Farther West, again, the limitless prairies, and 
beyond them the mountains, with their hidden 
store of mineral wealth, have built up states 
which feed the nation and pour streams of gold 
and silver into her lap. 

In the South rich soil, abundant rainfall, 
tropical heat mean cotton and rice and fruit and 
vegetables, not merely for that region, but for 
the North as well, and to the spinners of Man- 
chester and Oldham the opportunity to labor. 

Each of these great sections. of the country 
has its own needs, its own wants, which are not 


| few bumptious youths, followed by their prompt 





always, nor often, the needs and wants of the 


other sections. When all this diversity of interests 
is considered, the wonder is, not that legislation 
is not always satisfactory to all parts of the 
country, but that so many statesmen do remem- 
ber that a gopher is not always a ground- 
squirrel nor always a snake. 
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END OF A GOOD LIFE. 


1 shall grow old, but never lose life’s zest, 
Because the road’s last turn will be the best. 
‘ Henry van Dyke. 
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THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM. 


os e are placing a good many girls, but I’m 
W afraid we are not solving the domestic 
problem,” said the anxious - faced 
chairman of the committee on employment 
connected with a large philanthropic institution. 
The underlying idea of her remark was that there 
is a solution for what we call “the domestic 
problem,” and that it may be discovered as we 
may discover the answer to a question in algebra 
—by patient and clever thought. 

Every month brings some new cure-all for the 
ills of housewives. Yesterday it was codperative 
housekeeping. To-day it is the housing of 
servants outside the home. To-morrow it may 
be the return of the mistress to the kitchen, and 
her consequent emancipation from the inefficien- 
cies and disappointments of paid service. 

The truth is that in none of these plans resides 
any general or permanent relief from the condi- 
tions that distress many women. There is no 
program of domestic reform which can make the 
questions of breakfast, dinner and supper, of 
clean clothes and clean rooms, as simple as a 
question in mathematics—to be worked out and 
settled. The only “program” that will help the 
individual woman, and, through her, society as 
a whole, is that she shall be a better woman. 
Whether she is rich or poor, whether she keeps 
twenty servants, or one general housework girl, 
or no servant at all, whether she is mistress or 
maid, the simple fact is that she is bound to use 
her best powers not for her own selfish pleasure, | 
nor even for club, or church, or society, but for | 
making the home in which she lives a comfortable, 
peaceful and inspiring place. 

To this end she must be a good woman— 
considerate, firm, prompt, kind, patient, capable, 
just, honorable, unselfish. When every one, 
maids and mistresses alike, are better women 
the domestic problem will be solved. 
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STUDENT “ PRANKS.” 


ot long ago the governing board of one of 

the Eastern colleges said in its annual 
report, in discussing the “pranks’’ of the 
students, that “the arrest and conviction of a 


dismissal from college, would prove an object- 
lesson in citizenship of incalculable value to the 
entire student body.” 

The authorities of some other colleges wink at 
what they regard as the overtiow of animal spirits 
among the students, and attempt to restrain 
the youths from too flagrant disregard of the 
conventions of society rather than to suppress all 
“prankishness.”’ 

Thus we have the two schools of discipline, | 
one of repression and the other of regulation, just 
as we have two schools of medicine, two great 
divisions in the Christian church, two political 
parties, two parts of the day, light and darkness, 
two sides of the earth, and so on through the 









various dualities. Each has its merits and its | 
demerits. 

The pranks of students are seldom, if ever, | 
vicious. That is why the school of regulation | 
does not believe in repression. The pranks | 
are often violations of law; they frequently 
disturb the public peace, and result in the 
destruction of property. That is why the school 
of repression thinks regulation is inadequate. 

In France, Germany and Russia the civil 
authorities have to interfere with student activi- 
ties more frequently than in the United States, 
for in Europe revolutionary movements are 
fomented in the great universities. Interference 
there means an act of self-defense by the existing 
government ; here it means only the suppression 


| other. 
| month, but it was won at last, and Kate Fenton 





of an ordinary and usually thoughtless breach of 
the peace. 
aie | 

ARBITRATION MACHINERY IN | 
OPERATION. 


hen the Permanent Court of Arbitration 

at The Hague decided last month that 

Mexico must pay the interest due to 

the claimants of the “Pious Fund” in the United 

States, the machinery for the peaceable settle- 

ment of international disputes had its first test. 

The case itself is of slight importance in compari- 

son with its relation to the establishment of a 
new order of things. 

It is not international arbitration that is new. 
That has been practised for many years. At 
present the United States is arbitrating a sealing 
dispute with Russia. The question between 
this country, Great Britain and Germany arising 
out of the Samoan protectorate has just been 
decided against us by the King of Sweden. The 
claims of American citizens growing out of the 
destruction of shipping by the Confederate 





cruisers were settled by arbitration with Great 
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Britain, in whose ports the ships were fitted out. 
In the past it has been necessary to organize a 
court for each separate dispute. The King of 
Denmark has been a favorite umpire in Europe, 
and the President of the United States has been 
called on by the South American republics to 
decide between them. 

The Hague tribunal is a permanent court to 
which international disputes may be submitted. 
The machinery is ever ready for use. It was 
unused, however, from its completion in January, 
1901, until last summer, when the United States 
and Mexico decided to try it. Each country 
selected two members of the court, and these four 
chose a fifth, and before these five impartial 
judges the case was argued. 

That the court existed a year and a half before 
it was appealed to is not surprising. Inter- 
national disputes that cannot be settled by direct 
negotiation do not arise frequently, and when 
they do arise a third party is not called in till all 
hope of direct settlement has been abandoned. 
So it was not expected that the new court would 
have much business at first. Now that it has 
stood the test of an actual case and has handed 
down a decision so well justified by the facts, it 
will have more to do in the future. 
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“DON’T TELL MY MOTHER!” 


= Fenton stood up in the middle of the 

faculty room at Dodge Academy, and faced, 
without an apparent tremor, the nine men and 
women before her. She had just heard a sentence 
of expulsion from the lips of the principal. She 
had been a wild girl for a year, and the limit of 
indulgence had been reached by her latest prank— 
a midnight frolic, involving an audacious ingenuity 
of which even she had not been thought capable. 
So she must go! She smiled her quiet, daring 
smile as she met the grave regard of her teachers. 
It seemed as if the moment were far more tragic 
for them than for her. 

Then the principal said, “Miss Fenton, is your 
mother at home?” 

“No, sir, she isn’t,” the girl answered, before she 
saw the bearing of the question. 

“You will tell me her address, then, if you 
please. I must telegraph her at once, asking 
when and where she will meet you.” 

“That isn’t necessary, Professor Matthews. I 
can get home perfectly well by myself.” 

“You must understand that wouldn’t be per- 
mitted, Kate. I shall send a teacher with you to 
see you into your mother’s charge, and to tell her 
exactly what events have led up to this sad ending 
of your connection with the school. I must have 
your mother’s address. Of course I can obtain it 
by telegraphing her lawyer, but you will hardly 
compel me to do that.” 

Kate’s face flushed and paled. Suddenly a con- 
vulsion swept over it, and in another instant the 
hard, reckless girl was in a passion of tears. 

“Oh, don’t tell my mother!”’ she exclaimed. 

The men looked more wretched than before, 
and the women more helpless. The youngest 
teacher, Miss Carew, made a quick gesture of 
pity, and rising, went to the girl, who stood with 
her head pressed hard against the window, her 
shoulders shaken by sobs. 

“Kate, I want to talk with you. 
office a moment.” 

Exactly what passed in that hurried interview 
nobody knows, but in five minutes Miss Carew 
came back. 

“If I make myself personally responsible for 
Miss Fenton’s good behavior, will you try her 
another month?” she asked. “I think it would 
be worth while. There must be some good in a 
girl who has so strong a feeling for her mother.” 

Everybody was glad enough to acquiesce in 
Miss Carew’s suggestion, and relieve the strain of 
the situation. Then began one of those fights, as 
old as humanity, with two human souls on one 
side, and the world, the flesh and the devil on the 
The victory was not won in a week or a 


Come into the 


is to-day a strong and self-controlled woman, 
caught away from a disgrace that might have 
ruined her whole life, because one woman believed 
in the saving power of love, and was willing to 
take a deal of trouble to prove her faith well- 
grounded. 
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THE AGE OF A WOMAN. 


he bachelor friend of the family was idly turn- 

ing the leaves of the little daughter’s birthday 
book. He came to the page on which one of the 
girl’s teachers had inscribed her name, adding 
the date, 1877. 

“T take off my hat to Miss Beckwith,” he cried, 
“the young woman who publicly admits that she 
will be twenty-five years old on December 17th! 
Blessings on her honesty! I think I’ll hunt her up 
and ask her to marry me.” 

“Twenty-five isn’t very old,” the hostess hinted. 
“Of course Miss Beckwith wouldn’t hesitate to 
‘own up’ to that age. But don’t you suppose 
she’ll be sorry, some day, that she put it on 
record? There was no real need to give any date, 
you know—and her age is nobody’s business but 
her own.” 

That sounded like an invitation to conflict, but 
the prudent man ignored it. 

“Even at twenty-five she might have falsified,” 
he answered. “Some of them begin early. I 
know a girl who has been fifteen years old for 
almost three years—and all because she proved 
to be too stupid to win her promotion from the 
grammar to the high school at the time when 
most of her mates did. Sometimes I wonder what 
her mother has done to the entry in the family 
Bible. It would seem odd, wouldn’t it, to set up 
a lie in housekeeping between the Old and New 
Testaments?” 

“But whose business is it how old anybody is?” 
the hostess persisted. 

“Well, in the case of a man, a good many people 
have a right to know; for example, the officials 





























who put him on the voting list. I won’t affirm 
that anybody but her husband is justified in asking 
a woman’s age—that is, unless she applies for life- 
insurance, or does something of that sort. 

“But why can’t we avoid unpleasantness by 
establishing a new social convention on the age 
question? Say we assume that all unmarried 
women are under twenty, that married women 
with children are thirty or less, and that when a 
woman has grandchildren she shall be considered 
to have reached the age of forty-five, and shall 
never be older. 

“Such an arrangement would put it out of the 
power of ill-bred persons to talk about ‘old maids,’ 
for all unmarried women would be of the same 
age, a marriageable age at that. Moreover, every 
married man would be much older than his wife, 
which, of course, is as it should be. Indeed, no 
woman would ever reach a point where she could 
fairly be called old. 

“TI see just one flaw in the scheme,” the bachelor 
added, gravely. “If you, let us say, were thirty 
to-day, and a baby came to your son or your 
daughter, you would be forty-five to-morrow. To 
grow old so suddenly would put a strain on one’s 
nerves, wouldn’t it?” 

“Not so severe a strain as one suffers from the 
detestable people who try every way to find out | 
one’s age,” was the energetic answer. 

The bachelor chuckled. “After my new system 
goes into effect,” he said, “we shall assume that 
people who act so have not reached the age of 
discretion themselves. We shall send them to 
some public nursery, and have the matron box 
their ears and put pepper on their tongues.” 
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**KIP,” BY KIPLING. 


ibrarians have odd experiences in dealing with 

people who think they know more than they 

do. At one library recently a very self-satisfied 

woman swept up to the desk, and said she wanted 
“Kip.” 

The attendant looked bewildered. 

“*Kip,’” she repeated, “ ‘Kip,’ ‘Kip.’ Well, I 
should think you’d have at least heard of one of 
the leading novels of the year!” 

“Oh!” said the librarian, suddenly enlightened. 
“Perhaps you mean ‘Kim,’ by Rudyard Kipling?” 

“I mean. ‘Kip,’ by the author of ‘The Three 
Musketeers,’ ” said the woman, firmly. 

“Kipling didn’t write “The Three Musketeers,’ ” 
explained the official, patiently, “but he wrote 
‘Soldiers Three,’ and — 

“T guess that’s near enough,” she interrupted. 
“And ‘Kip’ by Kipling sounds likely. I suppose 
it’s autobiographic, and he took half his own name 
as a kind of hint to the reader. Give me ‘Kip.’” 

The attendant believed that “Kim” was “near 
enough,” and gave it to her without further dis- 
cussion. When she returned it a week later, she 
asserted that she had liked “the part about 
himself” best, but that the book was rather 
tiresome, and she thought it a pity to mix an 
autobiography and a story, anyway. 

It was not at this library, but another, that the 
same author’s volume of poems, “The Seven 
Seas,” was inquired for by the title of “The Seven 
Cesars.” When the book was offered to the 
applicant he refused it in disgust, asserting that 
all poetry was stuff, and he thought of course it 
was a historical novel, like “Ben Hur” and “Quo | 
Vadis.” 
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IMPROVED ON NATURE. 











year or two after William McKinley had begun 
the practice of the law at Canton, Ohio, he 
distinguished himself in a humorous fashion in 
one of his first successful cases. As often happens 
in court, the humor was not merely for the sake 
of the joke, but for serious purpose. Mr. Edward 
T. Roe, in “The Life-Work of William McKinley,” 
tells the story. 

The case was a suit against a surgeon, whom 
the plaintiff charged with having set his leg so 
badly that it was bowed. McKinley defended the 
surgeon, and found himself pitted against John 
McSweeney, one of the most brilliant lawyers of 
the Ohio bar. 

McSweeney brought his client into court, and 
had him expose the injured limb to the jury. It 
was very crooked, and the case looked bad for 
the surgeon. But McKinley had both his eyes 
open, as usual, and fixed them keenly on the 
man’s other leg. 

As soon as the plaintiff was turned over to him, 
he asked that the other leg should also be bared. 
The plaintiff and McSweeney objected vigorously, 
but the judge ordered it done. Then it appeared 
that his second leg was still more crooked than | 
that which the surgeon had set. 

“My client seems to have done better by this 
man than nature itself did,” said McKinley, “and 
I move that the suit be dismissed, with a recom- 
mendation to the plaintiff that he have the other 
leg broken, and then set by the surgeon who set 
the first one.” 
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ANCIENT MONOPOLIES. 


ig this day of trusts and mergers, it is interesting, 

perhaps a little comforting, to find that, like 
every other good and evil under the sun, trusts 
are no new thing. They are at least as ancient as 
the pyramids. 

The earliest form of trust was the cornering of 
foodstuffs by monarchs and their agents. Assyrian 
records seven or eight thousand years old give 
accounts of these monopolistic transactions. _ 

In the days of the Romans monopoly was a 
recognized institution. The Roman government | 
farmed out takes. The tax-farmer placed embar- 
goes on the food supplies of the provinces to make 
up arrears in taxes. 

In the Middle Ages the trade guilds controlled | 
the output of certain arts and industries, and also | 
the means of distribution. This form of monopoly, 
like the famous league of the Hanse free towns, 
was for protection against competition from towns 
not in the league. It was in the hands of many 
merchants, and so had not the worst element of 
Such trusts as are controlled by a few. But it 
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was a common practice of English monarchs to 
grant monopolies to court favorites. 

The most complete monopoly in the Middle 
Ages was the Venetian control of shipping in the 
Adriatic, which was powerful enough to turn an 
entire crusade from its holy purpose to the capture 
of a Christian town which Venice wanted. It was 
the price the crusaders had to pay for ships to 
transport them to Palestine. As the doge was 
absolute in authority, he was the head of a perfect 
maritime trust. When the Council of Ten.were in 
control, its members grew enormously rich. 
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The Companion Calendar 
for 1903 


An Artistic and Beautiful Gift to 
Our Subscribers. 





| 


THE COMPANION CALENDAR for 
1903, a work of art of unusual ex- 
cellence, reproduces the most beautiful 
and touching scene in the world—a group | 
of lovely children at the kEnee of a) 


charming mother. | 


HE CALENDAR takes the form of! 

@ screen, colonial in design, and) 
decorated in the familiar colonial white 
and gold. It is 11% inches high and18% 
inches wide. The picture mentioned 
above, set in a circular medallion 9) 
inches in diameter and heavily bordered 
with gold, occupies the middle; panel. | 
The two side panels are ornamented | 





with rich masses of chrysanthemums in | . 


delicate colors. Like the central pic- | 
ture, these are copied from originals 
painted expressly for The Companion. 
All the pictures are exquisitely repro- 
duced in twelve colors. 


A NOVELTY in this Calendar is that 

the days of the month are printed 
on a detachable pad. This makes the 
Calendar not only more convenient for 
current use, but a beautiful household 
ornament to be preserved at the end of 
the year, unmarred by obsolete figures. 


This Calendar is conyrighjed and published 
exclusively by The Youth’s Companion for 
its subscribers who pay for the year 1903. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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EARLY EXPERIENCES OF BRET HARTE. 


t was in the year 1854 that Francis Bret Harte, 
at the age of fifteen, went to California with 
his widowed mother. In writing his recollec- 
tions of the famous author, Mr. Charles Warren 
Stoddard, in the New York Times, tells of young 
Harte’s life when he first went to the Pacific 
coast. 


It was a lucky fate that drove Bret Harte afield 
when he was all eyes, when his wits were wide 
awake, and he had a healthy, youthful thirst for 
adventure. Fate made of him for a time a countr 
schoolmaster, and some of the finely finishe 
studies he has given us are the direct results of 
that experience; it lured him to learn the printer’s 
trade; he sat in the seat of the scornful, a —— 
editor; he was an express messenger in t 
mountains when the office was the target of eve 
lawless rifle in the territory; he was glutted wit 
spears experiences ; he bore a charmed 


Probabl his youth was his salvation, for he ran 
a thousand risks, Act — only to gain in health 
and spirits, and all the while he was unconsciously 
accumulatin ng the most precious material that 
could fall to the lot of a writer—the lights and 
shadows, the color, the details of a life unique, as 

brief as it was brilliant, and one never to be lived 
again under the sun or stars. 
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THE WORLD MUST NOT KNOW. 


he great Duke of Wellington, whose watchword 
was duty to his sovereign and the English 
nation, was a soldier first, last, and all the time. 
Such, too, he wished to appear. His jealous care 
of his reputation as a fighting man is amusingly 
disclosed in Mr. Frederick Goodall’s recent book 
of “Reminiscences,” in an anecdote of the duke’s 
later years when, as warden of the Cinque Ports; 
he lived at Walmer Castle. 

His grace commissioned Wilkie to paint ‘The 
Chelsea Pensioners,” and agreed to pay him 
twelve hundred guineas. The picture finished, in 
due course the artist waited upon the soldier, who, 
to his surprise, began with great deliberation to 
comms out the twelve Shendred guineas in notes and 
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“Your grace, it would save you much trouble if 
you I write me a check,” said Wilkie. 
duke looked up. “What!” said he. “Let 
Coutts’s clerk—and thus the rest of the world— 
know what a fool I’ve been to spend twelve 
hundred guineas on a picture?” 
He shook his head and resumed his counting. 


AN EQUAL SAFETY. 


| AC Irish clergyman during his first euracy found 
the ladies of the parish too helpful. He soon 
One day thereafter he met his | 
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left the place. 


| Successor. | 


“How are you getting on with the ladies?” 
“— the escaped curate. 
Oh, very well,” was the answer. 
ae | in numbers.” 
“TI found it in Exodus,” 


“ There’s 


was the quick reply. 


| have entirely abandoned coffee because of the bad | 


| after making several experiments concluded that 
| Postum filled the bill, and has used it ever since. 


Th First Thanksgiving 


c 
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*‘Brown’s Camphorated Sa us Den- | 


tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. | Adv, 


MAP OF THE WORLD 

Issued by the Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
Valuable reference map, on heavy paper. 42 x 64 
inches, mounted on rollers, bound edges, showing | 
our new island possessions, the Trans-Siberian 
railway, the new Pacific Ocean cables, railway 
lines and other new features in the far East, 
cor rect’ to p Sate Sent on receipt of 50 cents. | 

. Kniskern, P. T. M., Chicago. | 


FREE TRIAL. 
) No Money in advance. We send our 


] GEM IRONING MACHINE 


A onl0days’ FREE TRIAL. Ifit does 
not save 9-10 of your ironing time, 
labor and all your worry, return it. 
Costs 1 cent per hour to heat by 
gasor gasoline. “I would not take 
any price for my Gem Mangle.” 
CARRIE M. Cross, Cairo, W. Va. 
Write for interesting hookler, | 
¥ “Modern Methods in Ironing.” 

















Domestic Mangle Co., Box 555, Racine Jnc., W! as | 
CHILDREN’S HOME. 

A WELL-RUN PLACE. 
At a children’s home in Fort Wayne, Ind., they 


effect of it. | 
Mrs. M. B. Gorsline, who is the matron, is meet- | 

ing with grand success. She was compelled four 

years ago to discontinue the use of coffee, and 


She has charge of a family of children number- 
ing from 22 to 30, and writes us, “I give Postum 
Coffee freely, using no coffee at all. The children | 


years, except such as they contract at school, like 


It Fits the Spot 
that Hurts. 


An Ideal Holiday Gift. 


BAILEY'S 


Good Samaritan 


Hot Water 
“. Bottle. 


Mark 
& Pat. 

A “Doll's Bottle” given 
with every mail order. 


Softasa pillow. Every 
inch of its surface_re- 
lieves and soothes. Lar 
gest in heating surface 
and comforting power. 
For Earache, Toothache 
or Neuralgia steam by 
plaeing moist cloth in 
the hollow dis 
Unequaled for the Sick. 
A perfect foot-warmer 
when the ends are but- 
toned together. Don’t 
run any risk. It will be 
wanted quick some time, 
5-in. diam.( face size),$1.00 
8-in. diam. (1 quart), 1.25 
10-in. diam. (2 quarts), 1.50 

















11-in. diam. (3 quarts), 1.75 


Every One Guaranteed. Ali Dealers. Sent on 
receipt of price. Rubber Catalogue Free. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


LEEMING, MILES & Co., Agts., Montreal. 





are always well; we have had no sickness for two | 


whooping-cough, measles, etc. No bilious attacks, 





no fevers, no skin diseases. The children are all 
plump and in good condition. Clear complexions, 
no sallow or muddy-looking faces, such as result 
from the use of coffee. We always make Postum 
strictly according to directions, and it gives pleas- 
ure and health to all.” 





Send 6c. in stamps 
and poe our beautiful | 


Dinner 








of 
PLYMOL TH ROCK | 


a handsome book of 


olors) of 5 
Paintings, 
All About the Pilgrims. 
You will also receive 
a large collection of | 
elegant Recipes for deli- 
cious Desserts,andenough 


Plymouth Rock Phosphated Gelatine, 


the most 9 health-promoting food known, 
to make a pint of Jelly. Or send 15 cents and get 
k Pm | a full-sized (15-cent) package of 
the Gelatine. Address Dept. Y, 


Plymouth Rock Gelatine Co., Boston, Mass. 
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A VITAL REASON WHY YOU 
SHOULD EAT 


SHREDDED 
Waeal BISCUIT 


The wheat is 
spun out into 
little shreds, 
each shred con- 
taining thov- 
sands of tiny 
pores which give 
a greater surface 
for the action of 
the digestive 
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fluids 
than that of 
any known food. The 
porous structure and 
character of this all- 
nourishing food, pur- 
ifies the stomach and 
bowels and its daily 
use permanently cures constipation when not 
handicapped by other improper food. Acquire 
the ‘‘Shredded Wheat Habit’’ and feel Young, 
Vigorous, Well. 

Send for “The Vital Question” (Cook Book) Free. 


The Natural Food Co., Niagara Falls,N.Y. 














40 Highest Awards in and America. 


The FINEST COCOA in the World. 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a Cup. 


WALTER BAKER 6& CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 

















Are Unequatied in 
N—Artistic ornamentation, 
of outline and harmonious proportions. 
FINISH—Smoothness of castings, per # 
. fect fittings and nickeled parts. 
CONVENIENCE — Many labor -saving 
devices which make their use a pleasure. 
ECON OMY — Scientific construction 
hat secures best results with least fuel. 
DURABILITY Lasting quality ren- 


dering few repairs necessary. 


DESIC 


Every “GARLAND” Sold With Writtes 
Guaranty by Leading Merchants Throughost 
the Country. Prices range from $5 te 850. 
Sold by Progressive Stove Merchants Everywhere. 
Made only by The Michigan Stove Company, 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 
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You meet her everywhere. Per- 
haps she is a member of your own 
family. Her laugh is con- 
tagious, like the use of 
Rusiroam. Think of the 
sweetness and mouth 
purity in a bottle of the 
delicious dentifrice, 
RusiFoam, and the 
aches it saves both 
old and young! 

Sold Everywhere, 25c. 
Sample Free. 
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CMERTTARETRE E. W. Hoyt & Company, 
HOTT & Lowell, Mass. 
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hat travellers are we— 
The homiest of us— 
Each night far worlds to see! 
To be transported thus, 
Without a thought or care 
Of danger anywhere, 
Through spaces all aglow 
With suns we do not know, 
With worlds created new 
Just shining dimly through 
The mysteries of blue! 


You may have seen Cathay, 
I may have seen Japan ;— 
But what are these, I pray, 
To travellers who can 
Sweep nightly through the skies 
With this old world we know, 
And lift bewildered eyes 
Where worlds by thousands show!— 
To Jupiter and Mars, 
To bright, surpassing stars, 
To our attendant moon 
Shining its silver noon, 
To deeps that have no bound 
That any ship can sound— 
To sail through such a sea, 
What travellers are we! 
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COMFORT OF THE LONELY. 


HE minister was very busy in 
his study when the telephone 
rang, and he was asked to 
attend a funeral at a cemetery 
several miles distant; but he 
laid aside his work and, call- 
ing a carriage, drove to the 
cemetery. 

**] have come to attend the 
funeral of Mrs. Speers,” he said to the superin- 
tendent. ‘Have the friends arrived?” 

“There is only one friend, her daughter,” said 
the superintendent. “she is sitting inside. The 
body has not come yet.” 

The minister entered the office, and found a 
girl of seventeen, dressed in thin black without 
awrap. It took no second glance to tell that she 
had dressed herself in such black garments as 
she had in her own wardrobe or could find in her 
mother’s, and that there had been neither cloak 
nor shawl. 

“Oh, do you think they will bring her?” she 
asked, nervously. “You don’t suppose anything 
has happened? They haven’t taken her body to 
the medical college, have they ?” 

“Surely not,” said the minister. “The roads 
are bad. See how my carriage is covered with 
mud. I am sure that nothing has happened. 
Why are you so alarmed ?”’ 

“Oh, I shall be so thankful if I can see her 
buried!’”’ she cried. “Some one told me they 
would give her body away because I had no 
money. But I got the money and bought the 
grave; my uncle sent the money. I did not 
know | had an uncle, but I found an old letter 
and wrote to him, and he has sent for me to 
come and live with him. The clerk in the 
hospital was kind. He said he would keep her 
body, and he did. She died two weeks ago. 
We were all alone, mother and I. We sewed 
together ; but when she was sick I had to support 
us both, and when I was sick she took care of me, 
We never knew any one in the city except the 
woman in the house where we live.” 

The minister looked at the poor child, and 
thought that he had never seen a human soul so 
utterly alone in a great sorrow. 

“Do not fear,’”’ said he, for she reverted to her 
chief terror. 
will keep his word with you. 
body will come.” 

“You are so good!” said she. “The clerk 
told me you were kind. I did not know where 
to go. My mother was a Protestant. I am a 
Catholic, for my father was. I wanted my 
mother buried in the Protestant religion. You 
don’t think it is a sin for me to come for you? 
And if I can get a priest to say a mass for my 
mother’s soul, it will not be wrong because she 
was a Protestant?” 

“Not at all, my child. And now here comes 
the van from the hospital. Get into my carriage, 
and we will go to the grave.” 

‘The grave was across the river, in the plot 
reserved for single graves. The ‘leak winds 
whistled across the prairie, and cut to the bone. 
The minister took the carriage robe «:.7 wrapped 
it round her. The two grave-diggers carried the 
plain wooden coffin, void of handles, from the 
van to the grave, and the van drove away. 
The minister’s driver sat on the box and held his 
horses. The two men lowered the coffin, and 
withdrew a little way. The minister stood at 
the head and the girl at the foot of the grave, and 
he read, “I am the resurrection and the life.” 

The service over, the men returned and filled 
the grave. Not till the earth rested on the box 
did the girl weep ; then the pent-up torrent of a 
fortnight broke. 





Your mother’s 





“T know the hospital clerk. He | too 
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“Come into my carriage,’’ said the minister. 
“T will take you home.” 


The telephone bore the word ahead, and the | gain 


minister’s wife met the girl at the door. “My 
dear, lonely, motherless girl!” she said. “Come 
in and get warm, and have a cup of tea. It is 
all ready.” 

After the refreshment the little woman said, 
“Now you must lie down for an hour and rest; 
and we will send you to the train when it is 
time for you to start on your journey to your 
uncle’s.”” 


Two hours later the girl came down, and with | ;, 


tears she spoke her’thanks. ‘We have tried to 
do right, mother and I,” she said. ‘We said our 
prayers side by side each night, she a Protestant 
and I a Catholic. We were alone and friendless 
in a great city. You have been kind, so kind! 
I didn’t know that anybody could be so kind to 
astranger. I’m sure I shall be a better Christian 
always.”’ 

So the lonely girl found comfort, and went her 
way, let us hope to a good home; and the 
minister and his wife looked after her and said, 
“May God’s blessing go with her as 
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A SOLOMON IN BLUE. 


policeman who evidently believes in the 

virtue of silence recently settled a disturb- 

ance in front of a Mott Street tenement 

in New York. Two women were saying hard 

things to each other. A small crowd stood about 

them. From the block above a policeman, with 

enough stripes on his sleeves to show that he 

was a veteran on the force, sauntered up to the 

scene. The New York Mail and Express gives 
his words of wisdom to the combatants. 


Both women tried to tell him all about it at 
once. 
“I ought to lock you both up,” he said, when 
he had listened for a moment. “Here you are, 
causing a crowd to collect and disturbing the 


ace. 

Each of the women accused the other of having 
started the trouble, and insisted that the tran- 
quillity of life in that particular tenement would 
not-have been disturbed if the other had not called 
her names. 

“Then you don’t want to fight, but want to go 
along nice and quiet and peaceable, eh?” asked 
the policeman, et “You want to keep the 

ace, but each of you thinks the other’s no lady. 

s that it?” 

“Yes, that’s right,’’ responded the women, 
promptly. 

“And you don’t want to have anything to do 
with each other?” he went on. 

“Never!”’ responded both, fiercely. 

‘*Well, then,” said the old policeman, as he held 
up his club further to impress them, “Pll tell you 
how you can do it. Don’t you speak to her; and 
you,” netlenting ipo second woman, “don’t you 
speak to her. ill you promise if I don’t lock 
you up?” They both agreed to follow his sugges- 


jon. 

“Because it’s this way,” he added. “If each of 
you thinks the other isn’t worth speaking to, and 
you don’t speak to each other. gh to be 
Satisfied on If you don’t speak to each 
other you ¢ uarrel, that’s certain; and if 
you don’t quarrel there will be no trouble.” 

The crowd dispersed, the women went into the 
house, and the blue-coated Solomon strolled away 
down the street. 





® © 


WHEN A BOOK MEANT SOMETHING. 


hurlow Weed used to say that he looked 
back with pleasure to many of the hardships 
of his boyhood. “They put strength and 
muscle into me,” he said. In his autobiography 
there is an account of the trouble he took to get 
a book to read one spring while he was in the sap- 
bush making maple-syrup. 


The want of shoes, which, as the snow was 
4 was no small privation, was the only draw- 
to my happiness. I used, however, to tie 
pieces of an old rag carpet around my feet, and 
get along chopping wood and gathering sap. But 
when the spring advanced, and bare ground 
appeared in spots, I threw off the old carpet 
incumbrance and did my work barefooted. 

There is much leisure time for boys who are 
making maple-sugar, and this time I devoted to 
reading when I could get books. I borrowed 
books whenever and wherever I could, for they 
were ve’ b 
three miles off, who had borrowed from a 
more distant neighbor a book of great interest, 
and I set off, barefooted, in the snow to obtain 
the treasure.- There were spots of bare ground 
ne which I would stop to warm my feet. And 
there were also along the road occasional lengths 
of log fence from which the snow had melted, 
and upon which it was a luxury to walk. 

On my promise that the book should be 
neither torn nor soiled, it was lent to me. I was 

happy on_my return to think of snow or my 
naked feet. Candles were luxuries in those days, 
and I read my treasure, “The History of the 
French Revolution,” ling on my back, my body 
in the sugar-house and my head outside, where a 
fat pine-Knot was blazing. 


* * 


WALKING THROUGH FIRE. 


ompared with the voleanoes in the Hawaiian 

Islands, those in the West Indies are 

larger, and exhibit the phenomena of 

nature on a grander seale. The cone of Kilauea, 

in Hawaii, holds a lake of melted rock the outlets 

of which are rivers of lava which gleam like 

molten silver. In “Fire Mountains” Miss ©. F. 

Gordon-Cumming describes her descent into the 
outer crater, 

We took a circuitous route to avoid the fiery 
breath of the sulphur cracks. Some of the cones 
are dome-shaped; others are more open, like 
witches’ caldrons, and curiosity compelled me to 
snatch a glimpse of the fiery broth within, although 
I knew that such stolen peeps were dangerous, as 
at any moment the wrathful spirits might drive 
away the intruder with a shower of molten rock. 

So numerous were the streams which intersected 
the bed of the crater on this side that it was 


ag for the guide to keep ceaseless watch 
to guard against the possibility of our retreat 
being cut off. 


We took our stand on an elevated hummock of 
lava, and were thus raised to the level of the lake 
which had very capriciously selected the highest 
gate of the crater, so that all the rivers flowed 

own over the steep bank. 

Doctor Coan told me he had seen lava flowing 
at the rate of forty miles an hour, rushing down- 


hill through forests on its seaward way. I confess 
. 





I watched this small, comparatively safe river 
with some trepidation. 

So rapidly does lava cool that when we had 
ed sufficient confidence to follow our experi- 
enced guide, we were able to walk across man 
of the streams which only a few hours before 
been liquid fire. We were walking on a cool 
crust. s the streams of red fluid rock met the 
air they seemed to become coated over with a 
thin, seaming, slivecy film, like that which forms 
on molten metal. It was gruesome to think what 
would befall us if the thin crust gave way beneath 
us. But I reflected that for love of wife and 
child our guide doubtless counted his own life 
recious, and so would not lead us into real 








r. 

It'is strange how quickly one gets accustomed 
tonew circumstances. When luncheon-time came 
it seemed most natural to sit on the brink of a 
fire river, on a hummoek of lava, and enjoy our 
sandwiches while we watched the heaving, rush- 
ing lava roll and break into half k 8, 
be swallowed and melted afresh in the fire stream 
which flowed within ten 





INGATHE 
wewis Worthington Smith 





rom purple grape the juice is pressed, 
The grain and nuts are stored ; 
The time has come to give the best 
Your memory has in hoard. 


And I will watch the fireplace flame, 
The breath of song shall blow; 

And you will tell across the game 
Old tales of long ago. 


Outside the winter storm and cold, 
The winter warmth within, 

And all the things we lived of old 
Soft-footed thronging in. 


Our curtained peace shall hold the best 
That fancy seeks or seems; 

The strenuous hours shall pause and rest, 
Like thoughts that drift in dreams. 


® © 


A LAME VICTORY. 


taste for athletics undoubtedly conduces to 

the popularity of an English college mas- 

ter. Those who have it not sometimes 

affect to have it. On the other hand, Doctor 

Jenkyns, one of Jowett’s predecessors in the 

headship of Balliol, and a most efficient man, not 

only had no taste for athletics, but would not 

pretend to have it. In fact, he took every occa- 

sion to condemn athletics. In his opinion nothing 

good could come out of them. He usually made 

his point, but one incident, which was saved from 

being a defeat only by clever dodging of the issue, 
is set down in “Memories of Half a Century.” 

In every college at. Oxford what are called 
“eollections”—examinations of all the work done 
in the lectures —take place at the end of each 
term. Each man also appears singly at the table 
where the head is seated, and the tutors on each 
side report on the personal conduct, regular or 
yo preparation of lectures, attendance 
at chapels, keeping early or late hours, orderly 
or noisy conduc 

On one occasion in Doctor Jenkyns’s time aman 
was summoned who was distinguished in Balliol 
asa ny man, and the master was prepared to 
extii sh him. 

“Ah, Mr. Jones, you are one of the men who 
are so devoted to the obnoxious practice of boat- 





ing, I believe?” poe the master, suavely. 
ones admitted that he rowed. 
“Ah!” observed the mas mn. “Then I 


ter agai! 

su , Mr. Dean [the official who had charge 
of the morals of the men], he will be very irregular 
in his attendance at chapel?” 

“No, Mr. Master, there is nothing to complain 
of. Mr. Jones attends better than the average.” 

“That surprises me. Well, then, I suppose his 
lectures will be very carelessly prepared?” 

“No, sir, I find him very regular and his lectures 


1 a 
‘What! In spite of his Sensing? That surprises 
me more. Then he very probably keeps irregular 
hours. What says the porter’s book?’ 

Fa is not entered, Mr. Master, as knocking in 


“Indeed! Indeed! Well, Mr. Jones, it would 
aapees that you keep your chapels regularly and 
attend your lectures duly, and are not irregular 
in your hours—though you are a slave to that 
obnoxious habit of boating.” 

The master paused impressively, then added, 
“How much more likely would you be to become 
distinguished were you not so led away!” 


® © 


CELLINI’S DOG. 


ihe intelligence of dogs is no new subject, 

but it is one which never ceases to be inter- 

esting. Benvenuto Cellini, the sixteenth cen- 
tury goldsmith whose work is still one of the riches 
of Italy, records in his “M irs” an a lot 
which shows that the dogs of that day were as 
faithful and as intelligent as are those of to-day. 
He speaks of the animal as a “fine large shock- 
dog.” 

It bagpened one night, says the author, that a 
thief, who had been at my house pretending to be 
a goldsmith, and had laid a plan to rob me, 
watched his opportunity and broke into my shop, 
where he was prying open the caskets when the 
dog flew at him. ne thief found it a difficult 
matter to defend himself with a sword. 

The 1 animal ran several times about the 
house, entered the journeymen’s rooms, which 
were open, as it was then summer-time; but as 
they did not seem to hear him barking, he drew 
away the bedclothes, and pulling the men by the 
arms, forcibly awakened them; then barking very 
loud he showed the way to the thief, and went on 
before. But the men would not follow him. They 
were angered at his noise, and drove him out of 
the room. 

The dog, having lost all ho of assistance, 
undertook the task alone, and ran down-stairs. 
He could not find the villain in the shop, but came 
> with him in the street, and tearing off his 
cloak, would certainly have treated him accordin 
to his deserts if the fellow had not called for 
With great difficulty the dog was 





assistance. 
driven away. 

Some days later, as I was passing the square of 
Navona with my dog, he barked very loudly and 
flew at a — man, and made such efforts to 
tear this young fellow to pieces that he roused the 
city guards. The guards told me that if I did not 
keep off ~~ dog, they would kill him. I called off 
the dog with some es: and as the youn 
man was retiring certain little paper bundles fe 
from under the cape of his cloak, which Donnino 
immediately discovered to aeons to him. 

Among them I perceived a little ring which I 





, whereupon I said, “This 
e€ open my shop, and my 


knew to be my propert 
is the villain hat a 
dog knows him “es 

therefore let the Gog oat, and he once more 
seized the thief, who then implored my mercy 
and told me he would restore me whatever he had 
of mine. On this I again called off my dog, and 
the fellow returned me all the gold, silver and 
me that he had robbed me of, and gave me fiye 
and twenty crowns over, imploring my forgiveness. 
I bade him pray for the divine merey as I, for my 
eae did not intend to do him either harm or 


* * 


HER “ YARB” TEA. 


octor Chase has not long had the privilege 

of writing ““M. D.” after his name, which 

may account for his belief in the correct- 

ness of his own theories. He is fond of experi- 

menting with new drugs, and has a sturdy faith 

in his own methods and his own prescriptions, 

He had been working assiduously on a grip 

remedy, says the Chicago News, and was eager to 

prove its virtues to two skeptical colleagues. At 
length his opportunity came. 


Old Mrs. Luther, who had never been known to 
employ a doctor, sent for him. She undoubted! 
had the grip. The doctor called twice a day, an 
watched closely the effect of his treatment. He 
reported the symptoms to his two friends, the 
other doctors, and told them how sure he felt of 
victory. The old lady did, indeed, begin to mend. 
uw m5 the day came when the disease was 
undoubtedly checked. Then the young doctor 
called in his friends. 

“Now just tell these 
began, affably, “how pl 
affected you, and all about it.” 

The old ae] Segeees, the bedquilt nervously, 
and finally said, ‘Well, the truth is, doctor, I took 
only one dose of your medicine. When my old 
man ~ sick I have an awful time getting m to 
swallow the yarb tea I make, and when I tasted 
that medicine of yours and found it so nice and 
sweet I says to myself, ‘Now the old man would 
take this without a bit of trouble. I'll save it till 
he needs it some time, and I’ll go on drinking my 

arb tea. It’s only fair if I have the doctor that 

e should have the medicine.’ And I’ve got along 
pretty well, doctor, now hain’t 1?”- 

The young man joined, although rather lamely, 
in the laugh that followed. 





doctors, Mrs. Luther,” he 
tly the medicine has 


* @ 
THE LLAMA OF THE ANDES. 


hat the camel is to the people of the 

deserts of Asia and Africa the llama is 

to those who dwell in the Andes, says 
W. E. Curtis in his book, “Between the Andes and 
the Ocean.” The llama isa faithful, much-enduring 
beast, sure-footed and speedy, without the services 
of which the inhabitants of some parts of the 
country would be utterly helpless, for mules and 
| horses cannot endure the great altitude and the 
| rarefied atmosphere. 

It costs nothing to keep llamas; they pick up 
their food by the ——: although this seems 
almost incredible to those who know the barren- 
ness of the terrible deserts. 

Although the llama is naturally docile and 
obedient, he has a furious temper, and duels 
sometimes take place in the herd which continue 
until one of the combatants is killed, if both are 


not. 

When frightened, the llamas scatter over the 
desert, but when cornered they huddle in groups, 
with their tails together and their heads out to 
meet the enemy. 
is their saliva, which, when they are angry, 
squirt through their teeth in showers, as a 
laundryman 2 clothes. 

A drop of saliva falling in the ear or eye or 
on any part of the body where the skin is broken 
will produce a painful irritation, and sometimes 
dangerous sores, like those that result from the 
venom of a serpent. 


* © 


TOO SUPERSTITIOUS. 
M Johnson looked so depressed, as he sat 





inese 


on an old wooden stool in the middle of 
the yard, that the district visitor stopped 
to have a few words with him. 


“My wife, she’s too superstitious, dat’s de 
trouble,” he announced, dolefully, after a few 
irrelevant remarks. ‘“Yas’m, dat’s de trouble. I 
dunno what’s coming to us ef she don’ squench 
her superstitiousness some way.” 

“Do you mean she believes in signs?” asked the 
a “Why, she’s often told me she didn’t.” 

“T eyan’t help what aoe you,” said Mr. 
Johnson; “de facts is w tell de truf, yas’m. 
Dis morning I was passing into de kitchen to look 
at de clock, and my elbow hit de ironing-boa’d 
same as auqned else’s elbow would hit it, and 
dat trifling boa’d tipped over wid a white skirt 
belonging to Miss Pomeroy on it, right into de 
coal-hod. And what did my wife say? She jes’ 
took and brought dis ole stool out in de middle ob 
dis yard, and she say, ‘Pomp, you sit right on dat 
stool till I done finish dis washing and ironing; 
for if you isn’t sit dere, I know surely dere’s bac 


luck — to me dis morning.’ 
“Yas’m, dose were her very words. I dunno 
how she got dat superstition in her mind, but dere 


*tis, and here I am, out on dis ole stool, humoring 
ther.” 


* ¢ 


FAMILY TROUBLES. 


he stories of strangely mixed pronouns are 
| many. A new one is told by a young woman 
who heard it from the lips of a New Hamp- 

shire veteran during the past summer. 


“The trouble betwixt Martin Hobbs and his 
bride wa’n’t really betwixt the two of ’em,” said 
this ancient gossip. “The trouble all come because 
she couldn’t get along with his old father, and he 
eouldn’t get along with his new mother; and then 
her sister put in a finger, and said she wa’n’t 
going to have gaytning to do with a nephew that 
acted as he did, and his brother, he said he’d got 
nieces enough without another one added, and he 
never spoke to her from the day she held out 
against his father. So they two moved away, and 
left the old folks to settle it betwixt em; and now 
it’s all settled, for he died and she’s married again, 
and the young folks are back at his home with 
nobody to bother ’em.”’ 

“That’s very fortunate,” said the bewildered 
listener. 

“Yes, ’tis so,” said the old man, “when 





ou 


& | consider that they wa’n’t really to blame, but just 


she couldn’t get along with him, nor he with her.” 
® © 


HELPING BUSINESS ALONG. 


hat can I do for you?” the physician 
asked the good woman who had entered 
his consulting-room. 
“TI think I should have a commission,” she 
returned, respectfully but firmly. ‘Every child in 
our street caught the measles from my baby.” 




























































“ss DEAR!” thought Julie, at the 

kitchen window. “Here it is 

: Thanksgiving morning, and we | 

could have such fun if Jeanie’s throat | 

wasn’t sore! I think Bess was mean 

to go off with her cousin to-day. 

promised to play with me. And now 
there’s nobody left. 

“T wish you could come out and play | 
something, mamma,” she said, turning to | 
where mamma was beating up the pud- | 
ding. 

“I’m afraid not, Julie. 
a good time to-day if you don’t worry too 

much about it. It is too bad, though, that there 
are no little girls near here except Bess and 
Jeanie. Why don’t you go down to see Jeanie ?”’ 

“Well, I am going this afternoon, after dinner, 
mamma. Her mother told me to. But I guess | 


| 
she didn’t think of me being alone all this | 


forenoon. O hum, there!” 

This was Julie’s strongest expression of dis- 
satisfaction with the existing order of things. 

She flattened her nose against the window- 
pane, and looked longingly at some boys skating 
on “the muck” in the field by the side of her 
house. 

“I guess I’ll go out and watch them skate,” 
she said, and went for her hood and scarf and 
short reefer jacket. Then she walked slowly 
out and seated herself at the edge of “the muck” 
to see the proceedings. 

“Now,” she thought, “if I only had some 
skates I could have quite a good deal of fun all 
by myself.” And as ifa fairy godmother had 
answered her wish, or half of it, as she put her 
hand on the ground beside her she felt some- 
thing hard. ‘There, half-buried in the frozen 
reeds, was a fine skate, with bright brass heel- 
piece, strong, new, even creaky leather, and a 
clean steel runner all embossed with fancy 
scrolls and three beautiful letters—T. G. P. 

“Oh!” gasped Julie, delightedly. “I guess 
that stands for Thanksgiving present.” She 
dug it out from its frozen case and put it on. 
Then what fun she had! She would start at 
the edge of the patch of ice, with the skate-shod 
foot pointed bravely out, and the other pushing 
behind, hop, hop, hop, for a “starter.” Oh, how 
she sailed! balancing on her one skate, with 
outcrooked elbows, and her other foot drawn up 
—for all the world like the attitude of her old 
lame hen, Mrs. Put. To be sure, the skate was 
too long. But when you have only one skate, 
this is but half as bad as when you have two 
too long for you. Then she had several tumbles ; 
but that kept her warm. There was another | 
advantage about having only one skate. She | 
could change it to either foot, so that it was a | 
long time before she felt tired. She stayed until | 
the boys had gone, and she was left alone with 
her skate and the ice and wind. 

As she paused once to get her breath and tie 
up her red scarf that flapped across her eyes, she 
heard some one calling. Looking toward the | 
road, she saw a man in a splendid two-seated | 
sleigh trying to manage a pair of prancing black | 





“Couldn’t you, after you do that ?” | 
You will have | 


By Nina Foster Poor. 


horses with one hand, while he kept the other 
on top of a box on the seat beside him. 

| As Julie gazed, she saw the man nodding to 
her, and she heard him say, “Little girl! 
little girl!” 





|of the pond, and then went hippity-hop on her 
skate out to the road. 

“Here!” said the man, smiling down on the 
little wind-blown figure. “I need some help, now. 
Will you assist me ?”’ 

Julie said nothing, but nodded shyly, smiling 
a little. 
| “Aren’t you the little Basset girl?” he went 
}on. “You needn’t be afraid to do what I ask. 

You know me, don’t you?” 


“T think you’re Goody Palworth’s father, and 
" “That's it,” said Mr. Palworth. 
get right in on the back seat, and hold the coy er | 


then I’ll bring you back and be much obliged.” 


sleigh-ride in such a sleigh! She clambered 
large wooden box, whose cover kept hopping up 
and down in such an unaccountable manner. 

“Be careful,” said Mr. Palworth, “and hold it 
tight, or she’ll get out. The cover came unfast- 
ened, and I couldn’t manage it and the horses, 
too. Look in at the end and see if she isn’ta 
beauty.” 

Then Julie saw that one end of the box was 
covered by slats, through which she saw a large 
white bird. 

“Why, it’s a duck!” said she. 

“Not quite,” replied Mr. Palworth. “It’s a 
sea-gull. I shot it through the wing some time 
ago, and now that its wing is well I’m taking 
it home for a Thanksgiving present for Goody 
and Gordon, They’ll tame it, and you must 
come and see it then. Just now it is frightened, 
so you must look out and not let it escape.” 

Indeed, Julie had all she could attend to. 
| Every now and then the bird struck, thump, 
| thump, thump, on the under side of the box 
| Cover. Julie’s heart thumped, too, as she 
| pressed both arms on the wabbling cover to keep 
| it down. 

All went well until they came to a huge 
“thank-you-ma’am” in the road. As the sleigh 
bounded Gown into the snowy hollow the gull 
thumped and the box jumped at the same 
instant, so that Julie had a fleeting vision of 
the box cover flying into the air and the white 

| bird trying to follow it. 

It was well that Julie was accustomed to the 
care of hens and ducks, so that her impulse 
was to grasp the slender white neck of the bird 
just below the head and press its body down 
firmly into the box, but not before the gull 
made one cruel strike at her little mittened hand. 

Julie said nothing, although the tears came 
into her eyes. She was so glad she could cry 
| out, “It’s all right! I’ve got her!’ 

“That’s good!” said Mr. Palworth, turning | 
around with a smile. 





Here, | then I’ll take the bird. 
She looked about, and seeing no| Miss Julie; you’ve been a treasure. 
She | other person near, slid toward him to the edge | in and see the fun.” 


| foot. 
you call for her sometimes at school,” said Julie. | Where did you find it? 
“Now you | | then Julie learned that the fine letters on the 


on this box for me until I can get it home, and | Palworth. 
Julie’s eyes sparkled at the prospect of a} 


|had had with it. 
in among the soft, thick robes, and received the | 


later, as she started to go over and tell 
| all about the day, “‘if this hasn’t been a surprise 


| one to another. 
| tail were in full view, and still holding it, the | 





“You’ve done bravely! | 





RAWN BY CHARLES LOUIS HINTON, 


Julie’s Surprise Ghanksgiving. 


“Whoa! whoa, there!” he went on. “Here | 
we are! And there’s Goody at the door to see 
what has arrived. I'll fasten the horses and 
That’s it. Thank you, 
Now come 


Julie never could remember just what hap- 


| pened next—only that she found herself standing, 


still on her one skate, before a blazing log fire, 
amidst easy chairs and fur rugs and tall clocks 
and books, while Goody and her brother, Gordon, 
and father and mother and two cousins and 
uncle and aunt gathered about her and the sea- 
gull, and patted the one and stroked the other. 
Strangest of all to Julie was the delighted cry 
Goody gave as she saw the skate on Julie’s | 
“Why, Julie, my birthday present! 
Oh, goody!”” And 


runner of the skate stood for Therese Gordon 

They popped corn and roasted chestnuts while 
Julie told the story of the skate and the fun she 
Best of all, when Julie went 
home in the same splendid sleigh, with Goody 
and her brother and cousins for company, she 
carried with her a pair of skates instead of one ; 
not quite so fine as the one she left behind, to be 
sure, but which were “just exactly right” in size. 

“Well, mamma,” sighed Julie, two hours 
Jeanie 


Thanksgiving! I thought there wouldn’t be a 
thing to do, and it’s been the best, most thankful 
one I ever had in my life!’’ 


A SMILE. 


family of children who had been taught 
A to be kind to all animals were uncon- 
sciously annoying a small turtle the other 
day by stopping it with sticks in whichever 
direction it tried to run, and confining it in such 
close quarters that at length it pretended to be 
dead, and in dismay Katharine ran for her | 
mother. 

“We didn’t strike it,” she said. “We didn’t 
do anything to dead it ; it deaded itself.” 

“But you must have been treating it unkindly,” 
said the gentle mother. “See how closely the 
poor thing hides its head and tail and feet inside 
its little house. See here, now,’ and lifting the 





little creature by its shell with her thumb and 
finger, she touched it gently with the fingers of 
her other hand. 

Soon one foot came out, then another, then | 
the head, and the bright little eyes looked from | 
Soon all the feet and the slim | 


warm fingers touched each 
the head and neck. 

The turtle so evidently enjoyed the caress that 
the little girl cried in delight : “O Mamma Phelps, 
|} see him smile! I never will tease any little 
| creature again. I didn’t know they ’preciated 
being good to.” ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


tiny foot and stroked | 
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NUTS TO CRACK, 


1. 
BEHEADED RIMES. 

He gave his horse’s mane a —— 
Before he started on a 
To beg among his friends for —. 
The night was full of quiet —, 
And nothing seemed to threaten —, 
When some one clutched his bridle 
That good right arm seemed turned to —. 
“Avaunt!” he cried, in such a — 
As would have frightened any —. 

‘Away, away, you worthless —., 
Be fore I'm tempted to be 
And tie you up to yonder ——!” 
The dext’rous thief snatched off the 
That o’er the horseman’s shoulders : 
The latter galloped on for —. 


2. 
ANAGRAM. 
The -- of the forest, 
He has for me; 
I only hope that he’ll 
And leave the forest free. 














3. 
CHARADES, 
I. 
A vowel succeeding a consonant, 
And then creation’s lords, 
A drink for Lreland’s emigrants, 
And a food for all her hordes; 
These are the syllables five that make 
A word for you to guess, 
And attention to first principles 
Will aid you more or less. 
Il. 
Hark to the thunder of my whole, 
Speeding so tirelessly ; 
Its three four power being steam 
Or electricity. 
The railroad two to which it belongs 
Is prospering, no doubt, 
Although it complains that rates, which are 


one, 
Will ruin it out and out. 
it. 

Our man must diligently first, 

For a very big task has he; 
His precincts must the e hildren 1: ust, 

Or an accident there might be; 
The regular and rhythmic whole 

’T will be our pleasure to see. 


4. 


SYNCOPATIONS, 





They —— the too small 
To buy enough for all. 
They — him with a —— so strong 


That he repented doing wrong. 
They put in my brindle cow, 
And in the —— she’s standing now. 


5. 
ANAGRAM STORY. 
a ric. 
When - began 

to the creamery the atmospheric conditions were 
good, but when the hot weather set in the cream 

spoiled, aud he lost money. He hired --- 
his accounts, and went out of the busi- 

ness. Then he started a bakery. He made 

- ----- ~ the most fastidious, and put down the 
--- -- all competition, until the cost of 
a a ple was little above of the 
other bakers thought it unfair, and one said to 
him, “You sell too ” suid 

Tom, “they say my pies are like those made 
----, -.-, rich and toothsome. You must 

stop complaining.” “--! 

-----'- ‘pies are unmatchable, you think. Will 
you agree - for our sandwic h 
trade, that we may have a uniform price?” “To 





---— =---- --, 80 we buy our sandwiches,” 
said Tom. Tom belongs to --’- --- -----, and 
will never eat anything containing ----- -- -~ 
his voice. If anything ails his throat he 
----- around it. I tell -- 

muffier should be worn at night, even in summer. 


6. 
CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


The primals and finals spell two modern inven- 
tions. fhe crosswords (of equal length) are 
concealed in the following couplets: 

The theatre at Pobbs is fine; 

I entered it at half past nine. 

And just as I began to look, 

A camera seven pictures took. 

There were rich carpets on the stairs, 
And purple velvet easy chairs. 

Then Sambo cut a pigeon’s wing, 

And little Eva deigned to sing. 

A funny negro up the street 

Gave us a clog~lance. Quite a treat. 
But Edgar ought to be reproved, 
Because from seat to seat he moved. 
The woman seated at my right — 
Thought Claude Duval a moving sight. 
A wizard with a red cravat 

Brought up a gander from a hat. 

Of venders there was quite a crowd. 
“Ho! use our goods!” they cried aloud. 


7 
CONUNDRU M8, 

What part of the cat is found in a novel? What 
in the story reminds us of a piece of ground? 
What resembles steps? What part of a fish is 
found at the end of the book? 

What is the darkest part of a tune? 
part? The obligatory parts? 


The lightest 


Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 


1. Frown, crown, brown. Grain, brain, train. 
Battle, cattle, rattle. Slight, plight, alight, Cum- 
ber, number, lumber. Tanner, manner, banner. 
Dover, lover, cover. Dower, bower, power. 
Hound, sound, found. Taper, paper, caper. 
Dinner, sinner, winner. Mouse, house, souse. 
Weather, leather, heather. 

2. ANGER 

NERVE 
GROAN 
EVADE 
RENEW 
3. Sermon. Ah, it; hear in most; o’er this 


him no tears; 
their 


man; snare tohim; their son. Am; 1 
mother is an; Moran is the; month raise; 
moans; home, trains; has no merit? 
4. Sue, sou, v, near, veneer—souvenir. 
5. What, hat, at. Scold, cold, old. 
here, ere. Scream, cream, ream. Spin, 


Where, 
pin, in, 


| Stable, table, able. 


&. &% Boy, bay, ban, man. 2. Sink, sick, rick, 
rice, rise. Tame, time, tile, wile, wild. 4. Silk, 
sill, till, toll, tool, wool, 5. Duet, dust, must, 
mast, malt, mall, pall, voll, ae solo. 6. Road, 
goad, goat, coat, cost, lost, loss, lots, cots, cote, 
mote, mate, gate. 7. Wolf, wold, sold, sole, sale, 
same, lame, lamb. 8 Warm, worm, word, cord, 
cold. 9 Sage, page, pale, pall, poll, pool, fool. 
10. Lion, cion, coon, corn, core, care, hare, hale, 
half, calf. 11. Hope, hops, tops, toss, loss, less, 
lees, sees, seer, sear, fear. 12. Sofa, soft, loft, 
lost, most, must, rust, rusk, ruck, rock. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


¥ L- STRIKE 
MISSION organized at Washington October 
24th by electing Judge George Gray of Dela- 


ANTHRACITE COAL Com- 


ware president. President Roosevelt appointed 
Edward A. Moseley, secretary of the interstate 
commerce commission, and Charles P. Neill, 
professor of political economy in the Catholic 
University of America, as assistants to Recorder 
Carroll D. Wright; and, with the consent of 
both parties to the arbitration, he appointed Mr. 
Wright a member of the commission as well as 
recorder. a 
S OPE OF THE ARBITRATION.—Under the 
formal instructions of President Roosevelt 
the commission is to pass upon the questions in 
controversy in connection with the strike in the 
anthracite region, and to endeavor to establish 
the relations between the employers and the 
wage-workers in the anthracite fields on a just 
and permanent basis. ‘The commission is also 
charged with the duty of suggesting measures 
designed to do away, as far as possible, with any 
causes for the recurrence of such difficulties as 
those which it has been called in to settle. 





3 Sy 


penne into the United States during | \. 


the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1902, 
according to the report of the Commissioner of 
Immigration, numbered 730,798, which was an 
increase of 167,930 over the preceding year. 
‘These figures do not include arrivals from Mexico 
or Canada, except such as come from abroad 
through the ports of those countries for the 
avowed purpose of entering the United States. 
Italy, Austria-Hungary and Russia, in the order 
named, were the chief sources from which the 
immigrants came. 


LirrLE WAR IN SOMALILAND.—Somali- 
land is a strip of territory in East Africa, 
south of the Gulf of Aden, which has been for 
some years under British administration. Some 
of the native tribesmen, led by a fanatical chief 
called the “Mad Mullah,” are in revolt against 
the British authority, and an expedition, com- 
manded by Colonel Swayne and other white 
officers but made up of native levies, was sent 
across the desert some months ago to subdue 
them. This expedition was recently defeated 
with considerable loss, and forced to retreat. 
Several regiments have been ordered from India 
to reénforce it. 


RoyAL PrRocression.—The procession 
which was the program for the second day 
of the coronation festivities in London, as orig- 
inally arranged, took place on October 25th, 
when King Edward and Queen Alexandra, with 
a military cavalcade, drove from Buckingham 
Palace to the Guildhall, thence across London 
Bridge, through Southwark, and back across 
Westminster Bridge. Large crowds witnessed 
- the pageant. ‘The next day the last ceremonies 
connected with the beginning of the reign occurred 
when the king, accompanied by the queen, the 
Prince of Wales and other members of the royal 
family, drove to St. Paul’s Cathedral and gave 
thanks for the recovery of his health. 


USSIA AND THE Finns.— The Russian 
government has promulgated four laws 
which put an end to the constitutional privileges 
hitherto enjoyed by the Finns. The first law 
puts the Finnish senate under the direct super- 
vision of the governor-general, and gives to him 
the right of veto over all resolutions of the senate. 
The second empowers the governor-general and 
the “reformed” senate summarily to dismiss any 
administrative official who has not been appointed 
directly by the tsar. The third authorizes the 
judicial department of the senate, which, under 
the first law, is the tool of the governor-general, 
to dismiss judges at its pleasure. The fourth 
provides that no official shall be brought to trial 
on any charge without the consent of his 
superiors. -This law is made retrospective in 
order to free the police from responsibility for 
acts already committed. The effect of these 
enactments is to put the people wholly at the 
mercy of the Russian administrative officials. 


|B aera OF REPRESENTATIVE RUSSELL. 
Charles A. Russell, Republican represent- 
ative in Congress from the third Connecticut 
district, died October 23d, aged 50. Mr. Russell 
was just completing his eighth term in the House, 
and had recently been nominated for another 
term. His service in Congress extended over a 
longer period than that of any member now 
representing a New England district; and as a 
leading member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee he exerted a strong influence upon tariff 
legislation. His is the 12th death which has 
occurred among the men who were elected to 
the Fifty-seventh Congress. 


rs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, founder 
and first president of the National Ameri- 

can Woman’s Suffrage Association, and for more 
than 50 years one of the leading advoeates of 
equal political rights for women, died October 
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INDIAN CURIOS. 


Bead Work, Baskets, Elk Teeth, Mexican Goods, Fos- 
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“STILWELL, Deadwood, So. Dak 
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26th, aged 87. 
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| Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, at my Press 

size, #18. Money saver. he SN 
for others. Type-setting easy, rules sent. 
Write for catalog, presses, type, paper, &c., 

to factory. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden. Conn. 


$2. 00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 


ve Best Selling Articles and Catalog. Exp. Prepaid. 
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Think of the time 
saved in the morning ! 
And it chops every- 
. thing else, also. 


Saves Time, Labor 
and Money. 


Sold at Best 
Hardware Stores. 
See that “Universal” is on 

you purchase. 
There are infe- 
5 rior imitations 


pK F; vee. 


Landers, ae See. 
New Britain, Conn. 








BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES. 


Reproductions of famous paintings b: by old and modern 
masters. 2,000 subjects in Black and White or Sepia. 
Size 54 x8. One Cent Each. 120 for $1.00. %2-page 
illustrated catalogue os two sample pictures for 

GEO. P. BROWN ly, Mass. 
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A Positive Relief for 
CHAPPED HANDS, 
CHAFING, 


7 andall afflictions of the skin. 
“A little higher in pric 
haps, than worthless substitutes, 
but a reason for it.” De lightful 
after shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed on re- 
ceipt of 2c. Get Mennen Bctne original). Samay 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J 
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ing Servia, etc., 10c, 


eat STAMPS, 
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( $9 A 50% com. Large price-list of pack- 
— me cts, albums, ete... FREE. New 
Eng. Stamp Co., 27 Bromfield St., . 


“Minerva” Metal Doil Heads 


combine dur» bility of metal with beau- 















ty of bisque and do not break ; delight all selling 24 Ibs. Baker’s Baking Powder — $9.60 
purchasers, Fit any doll’s body. Ask worth—will earn iia a beautiful Hygienic Couch, 
your dealer or send for catalogue to worth alone oH. aly upholstered, with the best 
steel springs, it wil te ene any Toom appear _— 

» dar. 
ee Enclosed pisces to exther. itt apd, germinate 
s Seoathe- Street, New York. Send cash with order, and the day I re- 





A LITTLE WORK AMONG THE 
NEIGHBORS WHO KNOW YOU 





To Owners of Gasoline Engines 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


Ww. G. BAKER, Dept. Y, Springfield, Mass. 





We Auto-Sparker 


ceive them I will send the Couch and the eee 
Baking Powder. I Will Pay the Frei 
Write to-day for Catalogue and Order 8 en 











does away entirely with all starting 
and running batteries, Sag annoy- 
ance and expense. No belt—no | 
switch—no batteries. Can be at- 
tached to any engine now using 
batteries. Fully guaranteed ; write 
for descriptive catalog | 


MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. Se. 
43 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. | 


fers are_raised in 1 month, bring 

prices. Eager market. Astonish- 
*protits. casy for women and 
ids. Use your spare time profita- 
Here 
Facts 
‘How 
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bly. Small space and capital. 
is something worth looking into. 
given in our FREE IK, * 
0 Make Money With Squa 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 


A Friend St., Boston, Mass. 








LiKE BUYING FROM SAMPLES 
CATALOGUE 
Dg FREESewerny 
JEWELRY 
Y srencine SILVER, 


PLATED WARE ETC 


AT MANUFACTURERS PRICES 


Contains over 8,000 new, artistic and exclusive suggest- 
fons for 


IDEAL HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


made in our own factory and notfound elsewhere, Jobbers 
and retailers profits saved. Money retunded if not satisfied. 
Perfect mail order service, Goods sent prepaid and safe 
delivery guaranteed. G 
Banish sence teat 
for free copy of this beautiful Catalog 

CROSBY MFG. CO., 556 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Dept 59 





BOOK-KEEPING and 
TELEGRAPHY. . « 
BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME. 
Up-to-date methods, thoroughly practical and remark- 
ably inexpensive, fitting young men and women for 
paying positions in o . Sto nks, railroad offices, 
etc. Anyone can learn it in afew weeks. We find - 
tions free of charge. Write today for full particu 


Address MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
170 Institute Bidg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


This Imported Clock 


Size 15in. x 6'< in. 
Delivered for $2 


Made by the famous clock-makers in 
the Black Forest of Germany, and differ- 
ent from anything ever seen in America, 

This Clock is shipped in a nice box in 
separate parts, accompanied by full in- 
structions showing how to put it together. 
So simple you can’t make a mistake. Fasci- 
nating and instructing for everybody. It is a 
thoroughly durable, reliable timekeeper, and 
makes a handsome appearance in any room. 

Write to-day for our complete catalogue 
of high-class jewelry. 


DELTA MFG. CO., Dept. D, Detroit, Mich. 















Better than knife or 
scissors. Trims nails 
nice, even, oval shape, any 
desired length. Best for remov- 
ing hang-nails. Convenient to 
carry. a ted. Warranted. 
lete cure 


Sent by mail "for 25 cents. 
91 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 





Sold Everywhere. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 





SEM1-HAMMERLESS AUTOMATIC EJECTOR 


SHOT =" 
Simple Safe Positive. —A 

Every Gun 

Guaranteed 


Sy ar 


Of your desler or sent to any address 
cash with order (CATALOGUES FREE) 


Iver Johnsons Arms & Cycle Works 
FITCHBURG, MASS, 
99 CHAMBERS ST. NEW YORKU 














An Lasy Way 


to L.arn 


Send for a descriptive 
COMPANION, and learn 


style of the woodwork. 


aes 


If this proposition interests you, 
we shall be glad to give full in- 
formation, also send samples of 
work done on the Sewing Machine. 


SEs 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 














nish a WARRANTED, HIGH-GRADE SEWING 
MACHINE aat the low price of $19.00, delivered 
FREE east of the Rocky Mountains. We can supply 
three styles, each alike in quality, but differing in the 


Money! 


Booklet of the NEW 
how we are able to fur- 



















































MERICAN SCIENCE ASKED TO AID.—The 
continent of Australia wishes to have a 
great transcontinental railroad traversing it from 
Port Darwin in the north to Adelaide in the 
south, a distance of near 1,900 miles, and the 
attention of American railroad engineers and 
capitalists is invited to the undertaking through 
the North Australian League. The Australian 
government, it is said, will encourage the scheme, 
and the proposed route offers no considerable 
engineering difficulties. 
ARTHQUAKE AT SEA.—The British steamer 
Homer and the German ship Christine had 
a singular experience while “speaking” one 
another on July 20th, in north latitude 0°, 30’, 
west longitude 29°, 36’, a point in the neck 
between the North and the South Atlantic 
Oceans, not far from St. Paul Island. As they 
were exchanging signals both the vessels were 
severely shaken, the shocks being communicated 
through the water and making the ships’ com- 
passes oscillate violently for a period of 40 seconds. 


HE CHINAMAN’S FAVORITE MEDICINE.— 
Wonderful curative properties are ascribed 
in China to the ginseng root, and in cases of 
emergency the poorer classes of the population 
will make “tremendous 
sacrifices,” to quote Mr. 
ey ~~, Ragsdale, our consul at 
P eS Tientsin, in order to ob- 
pee tain the better qualities 
of this drug. It is quite 
extensively used as a 
springtime tonic. The na- 
tive ginseng, which grows 
wild around Kirin, is the 
most esteemed, and sells at 
from 200 to 600 times its 
weight in silver. Only the most wealthy people 
are able to purchase this precious drug freely. 
Cheaper varieties are imported from Korea, 
Japan and America. The best American gin- 
seng, the popularity of which is increasing, sells 
at a dollaran ounce. Great quantities of Korean 
ginseng are smuggled into China. 
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RTISTIC PHOTOGRAPH Y.—To an artist’s eye 
the sharpness and the abundant details of 
what is ordinarily regarded as a fine photograph 
are things to beavoided. Amateur photographers 
sometimes share this impression, and seek, in 
various ways, to impart breadth and artistic 
feeling to the productions of their cameras. The 
late George M. Hopkins, widely known for his 
contributions to experimental science, suggested 
avery simple method of obtaining a soft, ethereal 
effect in a photograph by means of a translucent 
ground-glass slide through which the exposure is 
made. In this manner a negative is obtainable 
from which the finer details have been cut out, 
while the lights and shades are mellowed and a 
broad effect is secured. Such photographs, when 
artistically colored, produce nearly the impression 
of a painting. fis 
HAT A GREAT TELESCOPE CAN Do.— 

The excellence of the Lick 36-inch 
telescope, and the steadiness of the air when the 
conditions are good on Mount Hamilton, are 
attested by the statement of Mr. W. J. Hussey, 
one of the observers there, that double stars, 
whose eomponents are nearly equal in brightness, 
can be measured if the distance between them 
exceeds one-tenth of a second of are. What 
this means in accuracy of definition may be 
understood by remembering the fact that one- 
tenth of a second is equal to the apparent 
diameter of the head of an ordinary pin, viewed 
by the naked eye—if the eye could see it—at a 


distance of two miles. 
Brz's DIAMOND RIVERs.—The geolog- 
ical formation of the famous diamond region 
inthe state of Bahia, Brazil, shows, says Consul 
H. W. Furniss in a report to our State Depart- 
ment, that at some time in the history of the 
world the mountains there were thrown up in a 
hot mass, and the carbon in the stone crystallized 
into gems. It was, in effect, one of Monsieur 
Moisson’s electric furnaces on a gigantic scale. 
In Brazilian diamond-mining natural water- 
courses play an important part. Water and the 
weather gradually disintegrate the rocks, and the 
diamonds are washed down into gullies and 
the beds of rivers, whence they are recovered 
by the miners. In some places divers are 
employed to work at the bottom of rivers, filling 
sacks with the silt that contains the diamonds. 
The river-beds, Mr. Furniss says, are rich in 
precious stones which cannot be extracted 
advantageously, if at all, by the methods now in 
vogue, 


LCOHOL FOR FIRE-ENGINES.—The effort 
in Germany to make alcohol useful as fuel 
for engines of various kinds continues, and one 
of the latest developments is the invention, by 
the chief of the fire department at Hanover, of 
an alcohol firing apparatus, which is used for 
an automobile fire-engine. The city of Frankfort 
is also to have an engine of this description. 
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G. JONES, 213 Brook Street, Louisville, Ky. 

SCHOOL-TEACHERS LEARN 


JUST LIKE OTHER PEOPLE. 
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Bad food and overwork wreck many a life, but 
the right food makes sure and complete happiness, 
for one must be happy if perfectly well. 

“Grape-Nuts saved my life, and changed me 
from a nervous, sick, despondent woman to a 
healthy, strong and cheerful one,” writes Mrs. 
Alice Riegel of Pontiac, Ills. “I had not been 
well for several years, and I thought, as did my 
friends, that ‘my days were numbered.’ My ill 
health was caused from drinking coffee, eating 
improper food and overwork in the schoolroom; 


nothing I ate agreed with me. Medicine made 
me more nervous and impaired my digestive 
organs. 

“It was with difficulty that a neighbor indueed | 
me to try Grape-Nuts, and I liked it from the first | 
with thick cream and sugar. I lived on it exeln- | 
sively with Postum Food Coffee until my digestion 
was so much improved I could eat other foods. 
My friends soon noticed the improvement in my 
looks, and I am now healthy, strong and happy. 
I attribute the change in my health solely to the | 
change of diet. | 
“Husband and I both like Grape-Nuts and | 
Postum. I think they are the most healthful and 
strengthening of all foods and drinks, and suitable | 
for the weak as well as for the strong.” 








Just what everyone old or young 
must possess who desires perfection in 
skate workmanship. Unexcelled in 


Style, Finish, Durability. 


I had become very weak, tired and nervous, and | 





BE YOUR OWN PRINTER. 


It means an increase in your bank account. 
Guaranteed two-third saving in printing 
bills. No waiting on the Lpeiaters No type- 
setteng for letter - heads, bill-heads, cards, 
tags, envelopes. Any boy can work it. P. R. | 
R. has eight Model Presses. Full yy K = 
printing, free, with each Pa 
Send stamp for catalogue and te —a-A 
40,000 sold. Three World’ . Fair prizes. 
MODEL PRESS, Dept. H, 708 Chestnut 
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Rip Van Winkle} 


| «@ | * “Princess” 
| x Spring Bed Das P Orange 


Spoon 


Used by people of 
refined taste everywhere. 
Standard silver plate. Equal 
to sterling in finish, superior 
to sterling in wearing quali- 
ties. Our full name on every 
piece. Ask to see it. 
Get Catalogue No. 4. 
Not made by the Trust but by 
Stmece L L.& George H. Rogers Company, 
Conn. 


x 1205, Hartford, 
| 
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Lasts a Lifetime. 
Does Not Sag in the Middle. 








Washington Irving’s story of 
“Rip Van Winkle,” illustrated, 
with photo of Joseph Jefferson as 
“ Rip,” Book 
sent for three two-cent stamps. 

Address Dept. Y, 
THE NATIONAL SPRING BED CO., 
New Britain, Conn. 
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This 


Mra rr, Catalogue 


will certainly interest you, 

and is free. It is a com- 

prehensive little volume, | 
showing styles, COLOR 
effects and prices of our 
famous half hose for men, 
and misses’ stockings. 

This catalogue tells how 
to order these stockings 
by mail, if your dealer 
doesn’t keep them. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 
3 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 
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Clothing 


superior to any 
other made. A trial 
will convince you. 
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Our Winter 


Catalogue 


describes over 2,000 articles 
—over 1,000 of which are 
illustrated—for the complete 


We Make a Specialty o1 


Class Pins 


and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, 
etc. No miudleman’s profit—the 








Made in many grades and styles of the 
finest steel obtainable. If your dealer 
can’t supply the Winslows, don’t take 
an inferior make, but send to Factory 
for catalogue A with special induce- 
ment, free on request. 


We make roller skates, too. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS: 
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Smo S °° SHOES 


W. L. Douglas made and sold more Men’s 
Goodyear Welt (Hand-Sewed Process) 
Shoes in the first six months of 1902 than 
any other manufacturer in the world. 


$10,000 REWARD 


will be paid to any one who can disprove 
this statement. 

For More Than a Quarter of a Century 

the reputation of W. L. Douglas shoes for style, 

comfort and wear has excelled all other makes. 

W. L. Douglas shoes are the standard of the world. 


W. L. Douglas $4 Shoes Cannot be Excelled. 
1899 Sales, First 6 Months, $1,103,820. 
1902 Sales, First 6 Months, $2,340,000. 


Best inapestad and American leathers. Heyl’s 
Fatent Calf, Enamel, Box Calf, Fine Wax 
Calf, Vici Kid, Corona Colt, Nat. Kangaroo. 


Fast Color Eyelets used. 


CAUTION! rant nd price stamped on bottom. 


Shoes by mail, 25c. extra. Illus. Catalogue free. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 













ods come straight from factury to wearer. 

Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
| enamel with any three letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample 10cts. 
| in Sterling Silver @2.50 per dozen. A Sample 25cts 

Write for illustrated catalogue : 
| showing hundreds of designs free. 


Outfitting 


of Boys, Girls and 
Infants. 
Sent for 4 cents postage. 





All work guaranteed, special 
designs and estimates gladly 
| furnished. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
| 75 Chamber of Commerce, 


/ROCHESTER, _N. Y. 
NEW ENGLAND 


WATCHES 


Are designed to conform to the requirements of 
every one needing a watch — We make all sizes 
and styles, with casings of gold, silver, enamel, 
gold-filled, gun-metal, or nickel — Fully guaran- 
teed and exactly as represented, and at stated 
prices—Send for our booklets, which give full | 
information and illustrations of our various styles 
— For sale by all jewelers, | 

The New England Watch Co., 
Manufacturers, 
37 & 39 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 131 to 137 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
| Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 


One Year’s Music Free 


We will ship a Cornish 
Organ or a Cornish Piano 
anywhere upon the distinct 
understanding that if it is 
not entirely as represented 
after twelve months’ use, 
we will take it back and 
pay carriage both ways— 


This is the 
CORNISH PLAN 


Our large souvenir cat- 
4 alogue explains our 
unique method fully—it | 
will be sent free to any- 
body upon request. With the catalogue 
we present four embossed pianos in min- 
iature—the most costly advertisement ever 
offered to-the public. Write to-day. 


orGANs $25 anpup. Pianos $ | 55 ano ur. 





We have no branch stores—no agents. 
Correspondence recetves prompt attention. 
Address Dept. 15, 


60-62 W. 23d ST., NEW YORK. 














Money in rosea 


if you understand modern methods 
and farm intellige ntly as taught by our 
correspondence course in 


Modern Agriculture, 


Under PROF. WM. P. BROOKS, Ph. D., of Mass. 
Agric ultural College Tre ats ‘of soils, 
tillage, drainage, fertilizers, ¢ rop rots ation. 
stock- fee ding, poulery- raising, dairying, 
ete. Also Horticulture under PROF, BAILEY 
of Cornell University. and Agricultural 
Bacte ‘riology under PROF. CONN of Wes- 
leyan. ‘ull commercial, normal and 
academic departments. Tuition nominal. 
Text-books Free to our students. 

Catalogue and particulars Free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 


Springfield, Mass. 




































LONG DISTANG 


SEND US $1,00 s<23%"; eek & 











SEND US $1.00 wanted, give des ir ig 
rel and gauge desired, and we will 
se is guaranteed long 
distance single barrel shot- 
gun C.O.D., by express, 
subject to examina- 
tion, you to pay the ex 
press agent the balance 
and express charges,) 
after you find it per- 
fectly satisfactory, 
will re- 
fund your 81.00, 










Metal Tip 
Fore-End. 


is made by expert gun makers,every part = vod. ange fitted 
perfect and reinforced soit cannot shoot sha 
extra solid to withstand the use of any NITIO Pow DE 
crucible rolled steel, taper choke bored to size from the 
snap and rebounding hammer, best Aged 
heavy rubber butt plate, full pisto! thoroug'! 
stvengse. extra or eas. n all en if fu 
weighs P 

sible to reload and firein rapid succes- 

ng oa Beton F a a aa. e* r 


“JOHN M. SMYTH COMP 





. on everything 
v0 ory 1 
prices. 





SINGLE 
et 


Breech 
SStied — barrel, taper choke bored to size 
from the nd 














steel ae extra strong spring, fine walnut stock, 


m- 
reved automatic shell ejector which throws shell out automatically, making it pos- 


in 
50 
WES 


CORNISH CO., Washington, N. J. 


SHOTGUN ‘4 


ing, made with finest blued crucible “ai 


r a bored for any nitro powder. 
Choice of 80 or 82-inch barrel in 12 
auge or 30-inch barrel in 16 gauge, 
UARANTEED an ace yy 











a sure killer = some distance an 

lutely the bestgun | 
the world at any- 
where near the 
price, 


Needs to be seen to be appreciated. 
any wrist or arm and stays wherever plac ed. 


Fits 


A gentle pull expands it several inches. Le 
go, and it immediately but gently closes age <. 

atch as closely as you may, you can’t see 
why it does this—but it does. This adjust- 
able feature is patented. 


The “CARMEN” Bracelet. 


Rich, beautiful designs. Gold-filled and 
Sterling Silver; chased, half-chased and plain. 


Ask to see the **Carmen” Bracelet 
at jewelry stores—it will interest you. 


THE D. F. BRIGGS COMPANY, 
Jewelry Manufacturers, Attleboro, Mass. 


» Strong rigid steel frame built 
> breech loading, barre! of finest 
solid bar, latest improved top 













tested for pattern, penetration and 
rnish the same gun with lateat 


which eens single barrel shot- 
oO 85 up, non ejector gun at 83.50 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





rifles, revo 
to 166 pee "283 to. 289 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 

scribers in a single weekiy issue of the paper. All 

additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for Pi are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

w Subscriptions can commence at any time 

during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office.’ We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money ina 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper,ewhich shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ying, mone to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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EXERCISE FOR WEAK HEARTS. 


T is not many years ago that the 
belief prevailed that a sufferer 
from heart-disease was in 
constant peril whenever he 
moved, and that the nearer he 
approached absolute rest the 
better it was for his heart. 
This is still true in respect to 
certain forms of heart-disease 
—those due to actual disease or 

degeneration of the heart muscle; but when the 
disease is in the valves, as it is in the majority 
of cases, the modern teaching is that properly 
regulated exercise is beneficial. This is founded 
upon the common-sense view that the heart is like 
other muscles in that it can be strengthened by 
exercise to meet increased calls upon it. 

When the valves of a pump get out of order it 
requires greater force to move a given quantity of 
water; if this force can be applied it will make 
up for the defect in the valves. The same 
principle holds good in the case of the diseased 
heart; the valvular defect must be made good— 
“compensation” is the medical term for this 
process—by increased strength in. the heart 
muscle. 

The heart must be able not only to meet the 
ordinary, every-day extra strain,—this it does 
automatically, as it were, by the unaided efforts of 
nature,—but it must be stronger than necessary, 
just as it is in health, to meet some extra strain 
caused by illness, a sudden nervous shock, or 
some absolutely necessary exertion. Itis evident, 
therefore, that a diseased heart must, to assure 
the safety of the patient, be strengthened beyond 
the requirements of a quiet life. 

This is accomplished in various ways, but none 
is better for the purpose than hill-climbing or 
stair-climbing, the former for pleasant days, the 
latter for bad weather. The exercise should, of 
course, be taken under the direction of a physician, 
for it can easily be overdone, in which case one 
of the bad conditions against which it is the 
object of the exercise to provide will be artificially 
produced, and the heart will be overtaxed before 
it is strong enough to withstand the extra strain. 

The patient should keep constantly in mind the 
fact that he is not in training to become an athlete 
or a candidate for membership in the Alpine Club, 
but is working only to make his heart a trifle 
stronger than is necessary for its daily needs, so 
that it may have a smalfreserve of force to draw 
upon to meet any sudden and unexpected draft. 





* © 


“CAP'N BILLY’S” YARNS. 


oe Billy” Bream had a high, childish voice, 

a winning smile, and white eyelashes which 
were always blinking. When he moved inland 
and selected his habitual barrel in the social circle 
of the Hentley general store and post-office, he 
established his reputation at once as an enlivening 
—and highly unveracious—teller of sea tales. He 
told one on the evening of his arrival. ‘‘When I 
was took by pirates,” it began. 

Everybody laughed. The little man, the piping 
voice and the abrupt introduction of pirates into 
that tranquil atmosphere were irresistibly funny. 
Cap’n Billy, despite the laughter and sundry 
occasional sniffs and derisive gurgles as he pro- 
ceeded, continued and completed his yarn, which 
proved before it was ended to be one of hair-raising 
interest. Thereafter, at the first pipe from Cap’n 
Billy’s barrel, Hentley was attentive. 

Incredulous it remained, yet respectful of the 
captain’s prowess’ as a narrator, if not as a 
participator in the adventures he related. Such 
stories were too good to spoil by carping criticism 
or indiscreet jeers, and after that first conquest of 
his audience he was listened to with a serious 
interest most soothing and complimentary. It 
did not matter whether it were a new tale, or an 
old favorite retold. 

Perhaps it was pirates,—they were always 
popular,—or it might be “That time we boarded 
the plague-ship, down in the Yaller Sea,” or “When 
I was had up before the alcalde for knifing a 
thieving don on the wharf at Barcelona,” or “Off 
the Azores, the first time I see the cabin-boy’s 
ghost a-settin’ in the crosstrees with a green light 
playin’ round his hair,—’ for Cap’n Billy’s store 
was various and inexhaustible. 

A little while ago Cap'n Billy died, and his 
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widow had a conversation with the postmaster 


For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma 
and di of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 





and groceryman which added an el t of 
awe and excitement to the general regret. Cap’n 
Billy’s yarns, it seemed, had been true! Not all 
of them, but the chief favorites and first-told of 
the series. 

“It was only when he found nobody believed 
him, anyway,” said the Widow Bream, “that he 
started In making up whatever come into his head. 
I didn’t want him to; but he said seeing as he 
knew it wa’n’t true, and everybody else knew it 
wa’n’t, and they knew he knew it, and he knew 
they knew it, where was the harm? Well, I never 
did like it, but he thought it was a joke, an’ he 
kep’ it up. But now he’s gone, I’d like folks to 
know it was a joke—jest pure joke as fur as he 
was concerned; and if there was any fault about 
it, it was their own suspicioning of him the fust 
time he mentioned pirates —” 

“What!” cried the postmaster. 
story —” 

“Yes,” said the Widow Bream, tartly, “it was. 
I’ve got the clipping about it in my serap-book 
now, if you want to see. Then that poor cabin- 
boy —” 

“You can’t mean he saw a ghost with green 
lights, Mrs. Bream!” protested the postmaster. 

“’Twa’n’t so extryordinary. He come down 
with fever next week, and the doctor called it 
‘antecedent hallucinations,’ ” explained the widow, 
reproachfully. “All is, he’d have told you jest 
plain truth ff you'd have trusted him, you and the 
rest; but as long as you didn’t—well, a sweeter- 
natered man than the ecap’n never lived, but he 
was human, and he wanted the laugh the other 
way. Now he’s gone I thought you’d oughter 
know. Good evening!” 

She went out, and the postmaster fixed his 
eyes first amazedly, then self-reproachfully, then 
respectfully and mournfully on that vacant barrel 
where Cap’n Billy Bream would sit and tell stories 
nevermore. 

“If he’d been a bigger man—or a bigger voice 
—or the least bit more bounce about him!” he 
murmured, weakly. “But—ouwr Cap'n Billy! 
Gosh!”’ 


“Was that 


* ¢ 


HER BLESSINGS. 


hen a man begins to count his blessings he 

ean generally find plenty to be thankful 

for, although sometimes he may include things 

which might not be regarded by other people as 
altogether joyous. 


“I’m thinking about the wonderful progress the 
world has made, and how much we’ve got 
thankful for,”’ said Mrs. Matthews, rocking in her 
old stuffed chair, with a pair of knitting-needles 
in her hands and a placid smile on her face. 

“It is wonderful,” admitted her niece. 

“Seems as if everything turned to good. There’s 
lightning, now; if it hadn’t been for that I never 
should have had those fine rods on the house and 
barn that make me feel so safe in a thunder-storm. 
And there’s smallpox; if it hadn’t been for that 
we never should have known the blessings of 
vaccination ; and if there hadn’t been near-sighted 
folks nobody would have thought to invent magni- 
Syne eiatees and specs. I declare, there’s a sight 
of things to be thankful for!” 


* © 


HAD TRIED THEM ALL. 


ne useful element of a literary style is sugges- 
tion. The author does not tell a laborious 
story. He presents a picture in as few words as 
possible, allowing the reader to fill in the details 
for himself. This was the unconscious method 
of little Margaret, who, says the Philadelphia 
Telegraph, had had a present of some sugared | 
almonds, and was laboring under an impulse of | 
generosity. 


“Aunty,” said 
almonds?” =~ 

*Thank you, dear,” was the prompt reply, “I 
will take one or two. Sugared simone are 
favorites of mine.” 
“Well, which is the most favorites, the pink ones | 
or the white ones?” 
“I will take the white ones, please; that is, if 
you don’t mind.” 

“That'll be just right, aunty. You take the 
white ones, and I will keep the pink ones. They 
were all pink at first.” 


ghe, “don’t you want some of my 


| 
| 
| 
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A FORMAL INVITATION. 


t was high noon on a Monday, when a knock 
was heard at the kitchen door. The Chinese 
servant opened the door, says the New York 
Times, and found a tramp of long and varied 
experience. 

“I’ve been travelling,” he said, “and am in 
mighty hard luck. I’ve lost all of my money and 
I'm poy very, very mee Can't you please 
give me a little bite of something to eat?” 

The Chinaman comprehended the situation at 
onee. A benevolent, placid smile spread itself 
over his entire countenance. 

“You likee flish?”’ he asked of the tramp. 

“Yes, I like fish first-rate. That will do as well 
as Fmt ae 

“Come Fliday,” said the hospitable heathen as 
he quietly closed the door. 


* © 


DID AS HE WAS TOLD. 


little freedom is a dangerous thing, but it isa 

most luxurious one, thought young Alfred, 
| who, according to the Utica Observer, went to a 
party under instructions from his father not to 
walk home if it rained, but to take a cab. 

It did rain, and great was the father’s surprise 
when his son arrived home drenched to the skin. 

“Why didn’t you take a cab, as I told you?” 
asked the father, sternly. 

“Oh, I did!” was the sage reply. “But when I 
ride with you, you always make me ride inside. 
This time I went on top with the driver. Say, dad, 
it was grand!”’ 


* © 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


“he is a Russian countess,” said one of two 
speakers whose conversation is reported in 
the Yonkers Statesman. 


“Indeed!” said the other. 


her own name ?”’ ae ey 











“Has she? She’s got the entire alphabet!” 


ean be found than “Brown's Bronchial Treches.” (Adv. 








Has that PropHyLactic TooTH 
BrusH’ you bought come up 
to your expectations ? 

Please drop us a postal and 
give us your comment — favor- 
able or unfavorable. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., Florence, Mass. 





Are you ready for the 
first ice and are your 
skates in good condition? 


Get our 
Free 
Catalogue 


now and look up the styles, 
prices, etc. 
If your dealer hasn’t the skates you want 
we'll sell you direct. 
BARNEY & BERRY, 79 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 











We have no agents or branch stores. 


Newest 
Winter Styles. 


HE newest things in 
suits and cloaks are 
shown in our Winter 

Supplement, which is now 
ready. ‘The styles are 
exclusive, and are shown 
by no other firm. 

Prices are lower than 
ever. Eve garment 
is made to order; we keep 
no ready-made goods. 
If you are not satisfied 
with what you get from 
us, send it back promptly 
and we will refund your 
money. Our Catalogue 
illustrates: 
Fashionable Cloth 

Suits, $8 up. 
Costumes, lined 

throughout with fine 
taffeta silk, $15 up. 
o— and Visiting 


resses, w 
just the right 
style, $i2up. 


—- 
Skirts, the 
newest cut, $4 up. 


Rainy-Day and Golf Suits and Skirts ; 
Suits, $10 up; Skirts, $5 up. 
The New French Walking Suits, $10 up. 
Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and Vel- 
veteen; Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up. 
Long Jackets, $10 up. Short Coats, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Write to-day for Catalogue, Supplement and 
Samples; you will get them free by return 
mail. Be sure to say whether you wish s-mples 
for suits or cloaks, so that we can send you a 
full line of exactly what you desire. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 






































Bensdorp’'s 
pan Cocoa. 


Dutch 

The rich and deli- 
cate flavor of this fa- 
mous double strength 
cocoa explains its in- 
creasing popularity. 


Unequaled for 
Cake, Ice-Cream, Etc. 
Makes a Delicious Drink. 


Sold by your grocer 
in yellow wrapped 
cans. If he hasn’t it, 
send us his name and 
address and threetwo- 
cent stamps, to cover 
postage, etc., and we 
RSS 4 will send you two 

IT’S DUTCH. dainty Blue Delft 
Panels of Dutch Scenes. We will also in- 
clude a sample of this famous cocoa and a 
booklet of original recipes. Address Dept. Y. 


S. L. BARTLETT, Importer, 
Boston, Mass., U. S.A. 


Trial Can (12 to 15 Cups )sent for 10c., coin or stamps. 


























A Big Step 
Ahead 


Talking machines have made great 
advances within the last few years, 
and the Victor has been clear ahead 
of the rest—as its four-million-dol- 
lar business last year will show. But 
all the improvements that were 
ever made in all the talking ma- 
chines put together ( Victor inclu- 
ded), don’t compare with the last 
improvement in the Victor. 

Our old-style Victor received the 
Gold Medal at the last great Expo- 
sition; but it wouldn’t have if the 
new style Victor (just out) had 
been there. 

It is so much better, gives such 
perfect reproductions of music, 
song and speech, as to be almost 
beyond belief. 

On exhibition and for sale by 
more than ten thousand stores 
throughout the United States. 


Distributing Agents for the 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE : 
Machine Co. 


k Distributi dE Co. 
ork— stributing and Export Co. 
& Son. a 


ork 
Co. 
Arms Co, 
Co. 
Co. 
‘Alarm Co. 
Sons. 
wers. 
Talking Machine, Limited. 


ardware Co. 
Clay & Co. 


> Co., Ine. 
Bros. 
. A, Rickard & Co. 
Co. 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, 
Stephen Girard Building, 








Guaran- 


teed to 
save 25°7 
to 50% 
in fuel. 


areont money refunded Clapp'’s Ideal Steel Range 


is not 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. better than you_can 
buy elsewhere. My superior location on e Erie, 
where iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled labor are 
the cheapest and best, enables me to furnish a TOP 
NOTCH Steel Range at a clean saving of $10 to $20, 
quality considered. Freight paid east of Miss. River 
and north of the Tennessee. (Equalized beyond.) 
Send for free catalogs of all styles and sizes, with or 
without reservoir, for city, town or country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 621 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. 


(Practical Stove and Kange Man.) 
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Life of 
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r Few 
gold cases will last that 
long without wearing too thin. 
safely protect the works. If 

want a watch case for pro- 

ion, durability and beauty, 
get the Boss with the key- 
stone trade-mark stam 
inside. Send for booklet. 


THE KEYSTONE 
WATCH CASE CO., 
Philadeipnia. 


























































*“CODFISH ARISTOCRACY.” 


HE phrase “codfish aristocracy” has for 
T some generations been used as a term of 
disparagement for the newly rich. It may 
now have a new and more suitable application. 








During the last four years a favored community | 


of more than four thousand cod has been swim- 
ming up and down our coast, bearing such 
marks of distinction as codfish never displayed 
before. 

The titled orders of the Old World wear their 
decorations on the breast. These aristocratic cod 
proudly disport a little copper trinket, about one- 
fourth the weight of a ten-cent piece, dangling 
by a bit of copper wire from the base of a dorsal, 
anal or caudal fin. 

This copper jewelry of the upper four thousand 
codfish is not merely for show. It is worn strictly 
in the interest of science. Each tag is marked 
with a number, which, together with certain facts 
relating to the individual fish, is recorded in a 
book which is kept at the Woods Hole Station of 
the United States Fish Commission. 

A recently published report by Prof. Hugh M. 
Smith, of the Fish Commission, gives an interest- 
ing account of this new codfish aristocracy. 

Adult cod, caught in October and November, 
are kept in floating cars or crates at Woods Hole 
until their eggs mature. The eggs are then taken 


THE ARISTOCRATIC 





for use in the hatcheries. The fish are handled 
two or three times a week for several weeks, and 
when finally stripped of spawn and milt they 
are set at liberty in Vineyard Sound or Buzzards 
Bay. 

It occurred to Professor Smith that, by marking 
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Some of the returns are suggestive, as showing 
the rapid growth of the cod. One, when released, 
weighed four pounds, and when captured fifteen 
months later, seven pounds, eight ounces. 
Another in sixty-four days just doubled its 
weight. 

These are some of the salient points of infor- 
mation gained for us by this interesting method 
used by the Fish Commission. It is to be hoped 
that the practice may be continued, and that all 
fishermen will understand what to do when they 
have the honor to hook and land one of the 
codfish aristocracy. 


MORE THAN FREEDOM. 


n interesting representative of the Southern 
negro “before the war’ is still living on a 
South Carolina cotton -plantation. “ Aunty 
Pink,”’ as she is known to every one for miles 
around, is an exceedingly black old “mammy,” 
whose age is a matter of more or less uncertainty, 
but is known to be very great. A writer in the 
New York Tribune gives some unusual points 
about her history. 

To begin with, she is only one generation 
removed from savagery, and is likewise of royal 
blood, her mother having been an African 
princess, dragged away with many others of her 
tribe and brought to this country nearly a century 
ago by a slave-trader. The planter who bought 
the savage princess did not get a good bargain, 
for neither threats nor punishments could ever 
bring her to degrade herself by working. She 
has been dead for many years, and Aunty Pink 
is believed to be her only living descendant. 

Several years before the Civil War, when 
Aunty Pink was still a young woman, her 
owner moved with his family from South Caro- 
lina to Florida. There, finding that he had 

more slaves than were 


he sold Aunty Pink to a 
neighboring planter. She 
soon married, and in two 
or three years, with her 
husband and one child, 
seemed quite contented in 
her new _ surroundings, 
although she still retained 
a strong affection for her 
former place. 

One day there came to 
her the news that her old 
master was to move back 
to the 
home. 
desperate at the thought 


cob. 


that her own “fambly,” as | 


| she still regarded them, were to go miles away 
where she could not see them. So she went and 
| begged that he would buy her back and take 


| 


| 


or tagging the fish thus liberated, it might be | 


possible to secure some useful information con- 


cerning the natural history of the cod; and in | 


the winter of 1897 the practice of affixing tags 
to available fishes began. ‘The record for each 
tagged fish included the number and position of 
the tag, the date and place of release, the weight, 
length and sex of the fish, and its spawning 
condition (whether spent or immature). 


Fishermen along the coast and fish dealers | 


were informed by circular of this device, and 
asked to return any tags they might find to the 
fish commissioner, stating when and where the 


tagged fish was caught, its weight, its length, and | 


its condition as to milt or eggs. 

In four winters four thousand and nineteen 
fish were tagged and released. Of these, up to 
January of this year, one hundred and forty 
were caught by fishermen and reported. Others, 
twenty or more, are known to have been taken 
but not reported. 
the tags as a curiosity ; in others they liberated the 
fish again without reading the tag number; in 
still others they failed to report, fearing there 
was some penalty attached to the killing of 
tagged fish. In some cases tags overlooked by 
fishermen and wholesale and retail dealers were 
found and forwarded by the consumers. 

From the tags reported it appears that the 
tagged cod, liberated at or near Woods Hole, 
ranged as far south as Atlantic City on the 
Jersey coast, and as far north as Georges Bank. 
Séveral reports of captures on the coasts of 
Maine and Nova Scotia could not be verified. 
The localities most frequented were the south 
Shore of Long Island, Narragansett Bay and 
adjacent shores, and Nantucket Shoals. 

Some fish released side by side became widely 
separated in a short time. A lot of fifty-five 
cod released in Vineyard Sound, near Gay Head, 
scattered from Chatham, Massachusetts, to West 
Hampton, Long Island. Other lots seem to keep 
together for several months. 

Some fish lingered near the place of release ; 
others moved rapidly away. One released at 
Tarpaulin Cove was caught two days later off 
Newport, Rhode Island, having swum at least 
thirty-three miles. Another was caught in 
eighteen days, eighty-eight miles from the place 
of release; still another in thirteen days, one 
hundred and thirty-one miles away; yet another 
in ten days, one hundred and seven miles away. 
The longest traveller was captured off Mantolok- 
ing, New Jersey, one hundred and fifty miles 
from Woods Hole, nineteen days after release. 


In some cases fishermen kept | 





her with him to South Carolina. 
“But even if 1 should take you,” he told her, 


| “I cannot buy your husband and child; I don’t 


need them.” This, he supposed, would end the 
matter, but he was mistaken. Aunty Pink was 
resolute, and she left husband and child to follow 
the fortunes of her “fambly.” 
That was fifty years ago. 
in a snug little cottage in the quarters on the 
plantation of the son of her old owner. The 
war which freed the slaves made little difference 


to her, and it is small wonder that she feels as if | 


she were at least part owner of the plantation. 
A CHINESE BILL OF FARE. 


pore E. S. Morse, in his “Glimpses of China,” 
gives the menu of a Chinese dinner of which 


he partook, and comments upon the character of | 


the dishes. Some of the articles are delightfully 
original to the Western ear, if not to the 
unaccustomed taste. 
Water-chestnut. Crispy and interesting. 
Peanuts fried in oil, served cold. Delicious. 
Watermelon seed. Indifferent. 
An uncooked goose egg, four years old, 
Ghastly. 
Salted chicken, cold. First-rate. 
Salted pork. Fairly good. 
Clover leaf and bamboo. 
Delicious. 
Fish with rich gravy. Delicious. 
Shark’s fin. A gelatinous mass. 
Fermented bean-curd soup. 


Not unlike spinach. 


Delicious. 
Very poor. 








STAMPS. 100 rare Zanzibar, China, etc., 10c.; 8 
Samoa, 10c. Est. 1881. E.A.Dresser,Salem,Mass. 
lf You Contemplate at Any Time 
going to Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington or California, family parties are organized 
each week with experienced Conductors and 
Personally Conducted at low rates. Excellent 


train service. Write or call for full particulars. 
T. P. Vaille, 368 Washington Street, Boston. 














If you would have alll the time a perfectly 
healthy, happy baby feed it 


RIDGE’S FOOD, 


oldest, purest, lowest-priced. A perfect 
substitute for mother’s milk. Wonderfully 
nourishing, easily digested. Sold every- 
where. Send for booklet, testimonials and 


FREE SAMPLE. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 











needed in the new place, | 


South Carolina | 
Aunty Pink was | 


She is now living | 





BOSTON " Institute and_Train- 
ing School. STAMMERER 127 Tremont St., Boston. 
S$ of all kinds dyed and made into leading 

styles. Highest price paid for raw skins 

H. CRINE, Furrwer, 5 and 17 Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 
CUT RATES 1000 For. Stamps, 12c. ; 800 var. For,, 36c. 
0 100 var. unused For.,'48c.; 1000 Omega 

Hinges,7c. National Stamp Co., Waipole, New Hampshire. like the poet, “4 
Ke ve wet, “is 

BOYS We want you as agents for our stamps in orn, not made.” 
your Schools. We give cash bonus with 50’, com. The born artist in 
culinary lin 








¥ 








1 Sheets, best in market. Write at once 


e in 


Approva . 
THE ROBINSON STAMP Co., Box 32, Winchester, N. H dorses 


BELL’S 
Spiced Seasoning, 





SAVE ON YOUR COAL BILL! 


Ford’s Air-tight Weather Strips doit. Easily 
applied to any door or window. Samples and full par- 
ticulars free. Agents wanted. Quick seller fall months 


Cc. J. FORD, Mfr., Dept. C, Holyoke, Mass. 


BOYS The Sentinel Repeater 


is the best automatic break- | 
market. Shoots 


down repeating air rifle on the | 
Given for selling only 12 bottles of our Extracts, 





and the higher educated he 
becomes the more he uses 
Bell’s Spiced Seasoning. 
“We could not get along with 
out it,” says one famous chef 
“We consider it the best 

says another. “We would not 
be without . the third 


300 times without reloading. 


Perfumes, etc. Send now for list agrees, and “We use it all the 
G. D. Barnett & Co., Brockton, Mass. Seid for price-list of Hotel 
Sizes, 1, 2,3 and 5 lb. cans 





| 
| 
' 
| time,” replies his brother 
| 


BELLS 
Spiced 
SEASONING 


m=YOU CAN GET CASH= 
of 


Boys and girls can quickly earn a sum 
money, or our valuable premiums, by simply 
calling on their neighbors as our represen- 
tatives for the sale of our steel wire kitchen 
brush and other useful articles. You have 


THE Wi. G. BELL CO., 
8-52 


Commercial Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








your choice, cash or premiums. Send postal 
to-day for booklet telling our plan in full 
| and containing a list of premiums. | 


|i p.0.n0x 175. THE RICE MFG. CO., New Durham,N.H. 














Blizzard Proof 


Wool fleece inside. Close woven 
outside. Wears like iron, warm and 
comfortable as an old coat. 

and lining woven together. 
fasteners, riveted pockets. 
with or without an overcoat. 


PARKER’S | 
ARCTIC JACKET 


**ARCTIC” Trade Mark Registered 
For sportsmen, policemen, letter car- 
riers, drivers and all who face the cold, 
Ask your own dealer ‘or it. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of $2.35. JOHN H. P. RKERy 
Dept. A 108 Bedford St., Boston. 




























BOYS WANTED. 


We have a continual demand for good 
bright, honest boys for employment in 
large wholesale and retail business 
houses and offices. 

Any boy desirous of starting life right 
should call on us and we will endeavor to 
find him the right sort of a place. We 
will accommodate boys by trying to find 
them a position in any line of business for 
which they may have a preference. 

For further particulars call on ( 


BRECK’S BUREAU, 51 No. Market St., Boston, Mass. 
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Can be saved by using 


. 
| Storm Windows. 
We have a large stock. 
| Shipments made to all parts of New England. 


||| E. A. CARLISLE, POPE é CO., 
| 


| 2 Sudbury St., Boston. 
DOORS, WINDOWS and BLINDS. 
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It has been said that the 
best way to make both 
ends meet is to tie them together. 
But the safest way to be sure of 
making the kitchen’s weekly ap- 

propriation go farthest 
is to use only a 


| GF OLS 


SS 
| Rc dl 
ik, 


| SOVEARS 


You'll have a double-barrelled chance at cook- 
ing economy — you can make both ends meet much easier than with any other Range. 


Forthe “Magee Holds the Record 


for best baking, easiest, quickest and at least fuel expense. The design does it. 
Magee does the design. 
Illustrated Circular free for the asking. 


Macex Furnace Co., Makers of Magee Heaters and Ranges, 
32-38 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Highest Award, Gold Medal, Paris Exposition.” 








RINGS, 


a 


{ “ ee 


SADIER 


} 
RT eat 

Handsome gold-filled Rings set with perfect imitations of genuine gems. Sold at 
department and jewelry stores at 


25 and 50 Cents. 


We do not retail them. Send for our beautifully 
illustrated booklet, showing many styles of the Rings. Mailed free. 
F. H. SADLER & COMPANY, 440 County Street, Attleboro, Mass. 











The sparkle of cut glass 


that constitutes so much of its charm cannot be 
preserved indefinitely by the mere use of soap 
and water. The beautiful facets and prisms take 
on after a time a dull and lifeless look beyond 
the reach of ordinary cleansing and polishing 
agents. There is one thing, however, that will 
restore the original fire and brilliancy to cut 
glass quickly and easily, and that is an appli- 
cation of COLONIAL SPIRITS. 

COLONIAL SPIRITS is put up in sealed 
packages only, and if your dealer should not 
happen to keep it in stock, send us 20 cents 
and we will send you a sample bottle by ex- 
press, carriage paid. We will also include one 
of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us the 
name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 
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Be IV. _J@RESeR eRe, THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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When the maker of a commodity asserts that his is the BEST 
we believe that he should be able to state WHY. We Know that 


MORE 
IMPROVEMENTS 
THAN IN ALL 
OTHER RANGES. 


(oking-Ranges 


Are better than other Ranges, and here are the REASONS: 


There is only one Damper (Patented) ; one movement reg- 
ulates fire and oven. This Single Damper is the greatest improvement 
ever made in cooking stoves, and no other has it. All other ranges are - 

















two-damper ranges, and all two-damper ranges are difficult and confusing 
and worrisome. 


They Have the Best Ovens; the best heated, the most 
commodious, the most reliable, the easiest to manage. The Oven Heat 
Indicator is a great help, for it tells the oven temperature at a glance. 


They Burn the Least Fuel; the Fire-Box is the most perfect, 
keeps the steadiest fire, and has improved labor-saving grates. 


The Nickel Rails are Removable; a Crawford invention, 
making stove-polishing and nickel-cleaning easier. They simply lift off. 


They are Made of the Best Iron, in the finest stove foundry 
in the world. 


IF THERE IS NO CRAWFORD AGENT IN YOUR TOWN WE SHOULD LIKE 
TO SEND YOU A CRAWFORD RANGE ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


Write for Illustrated Circulars of our various styles. 
7 a 


WALKER & Pratt MF6. Co. 31-35 [NION §T. BOSTON. MASS! | 
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| by direct heat (not steam-dried), perfectly cooked, 
}/ converting the starch and rendering it easily 


i 
| ful and will go farther than $1.00 worth of meat. 





GREENE <S 
ize reproductions of either } @ @® 
a my two Se aber t SYRUP OF | | A X | : y 


ten colors, free from lettering or jj 

advertising of any kind, suitable for jj 

framing and an ornament to any home, | 

will be mailed you FREE on request. Make your jij 

selection, the Nice Boy or the Naughty Boy, send | 

us two pictures of Zhe A/i// cut from Mother’s Oats i 

packages and four cents in stamps to cover postage, |i} 
and the picture will be sent you at once, without 


charge. Address, MOT 1S OATS 








Mother’s Oats 
is the best “raiser” for 
little “shavers” like these 


df / THE MANUFACTURERS 
STAND BEHIND EVERY BOTTLE 


—Packages Only. 


BEST FOOD FOR EVERY ONE. 
Fresh and sweet and nutlike in flavor, free from 
all black specks, hulls and foreign substances 
Prepared by modern patented machinery, parched 


digestible. 
A 10-cent package of Mother’s Oats is more health- 














